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[“ Look!” SAT MISS GBRY, SUDDEYLY, 4S HER QUICK BYES RECOGNIZED JACK TREMAINE. ] 


A PRETTY COMEDY. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


ee 


OHAPTER I. 


Pe ~y* somewhere os London was 
into ee parts—Belgravia, Bohe- 
mis, and Mesopotamia. He might have said 
truly that the inhabitants of the great city 
Were represented by three great divisions— 
happiness, misery, and dulness. 

These three heads embrace everyone far 
more fully than such vagne terms ag 
riches and poverty, work and leisure, for 
there must always be a crowd of folke who 
come in the between stage, and are neither 
rich nor poor; while some of the denizens 
of —P — aed ot Past after — 
manner, in ur pleasure, as t 
—— his daily bread, , 

at happiness, misery and dualness take in 
the whole world, and the last class inflicts 





pretty considerable suffsring on ite victims ; 
at least, such was the opinion of Violet Ward, 
the heroine of this story, who had perhaps 
never known a real crushing trouble ia her 
life, bat yet was always groaning under the 
barden of petty ones from which there was 
no esoape or refage. 

Not that-she “ groaned ” literally— she was 
the best tempered girl in Hartley street—only 
at nineteen she found a great many things in 
her daily life she would like to have altered, 
and longed for a great many others ehe could 
not have. 

Mr. and Mes. Ward were not what is called 
“poor.” They were, indeed, very well satis- 
fied with their income, which had steadily 
increased since the day they were brave 
enough to risk matrimony on a pound a week, 

They owed nothing. Mes. Ward made ita 
point to psy for everything when she had it, 
which was decidedly more inconvenient than 
the time-honoured custom of weekly bills, 
and she always bought the best of its kind, 
saying it was cheapest in the end. 

Her house 


was s, even in such 
& genteel locality as -atreet, for the 





dazz'ing brightness of its windows and the 
spotless purity of its white blinds. 

Her servant had been with her ten years. 
which spoke volumes for her in the eyes of 
her neighbours. 

Her husband, lixe the blackbird in the 
popular comic song ‘always came home to 
tea,”’ but still an unprejadiced stranger enter- 
ing No. 19 for the firat time might have been 
forgiven # little shiver, and certainly would 
have given a sigh of relief when clear of the 
house, for there was something depressing 
even in the amount of care bestowed upon it. 

As it happened, however, strangers never 
did enter No. 19 for Mrs. Ward thought 
visiting @ useless expense. Se had been an 
only child herself. Her husband had no 
brother, and hia one siater was married to a 
colonist, so there were no near relations to 
make the thrifty housewife relax her rule. 

She had her pride, too, and would never 
suffer her girls to accept such hospitality as 
they did not return. So that though both 
Martha and Violet had been to school none of 
the companions they met there bad become 
their friends, and the two girls had never 
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taken a meal in any house but their own 
since as emall childrem:they first game to 
reeide in the avisiooratic euburb of Denmark. 
bill. 

Where they had lived before was nob 
known, bat rumour said Rotherhithe. Mra, 


Ward was not fond of alluding to her earlier 


cays. The head of the family was engaged 
‘in the city,’ bat in what capacity no one 
could ever discover. He was “in ancfiice” 
Violet, ag a small child, confessed; but what 
position he occupied there, whereabouts in 
the wide gulf between proprietor and errand 
boy his sphere came, no one knew, 

His habits were so methodical he might 
have served gs a clock to his nejghboars. 
Every morning ke went op by omnibus from 
‘the Green” a little before nine, and every 
right he returned by she same conveyance at 
balf-past six, Saturdaysa.at three, 

He observed Bavk holidays by devoting his 
care fo the back garden, where flourished, or 
tried to, some sttennated cabbages, and in 
the summer he tock a fortnight at home and 
enjoyed long walks with hia @aughterz, 

Not one of the four who made up shia! 
suburban family had slept a night amey 
from Hartley. street since they come not 
ene of them had ever been inviicdetodanaa ; 
which proves two things—ihat their} 
were very dull, and that they had. ng 8 
who desired their company. 

They went to church on Sondays, agd-bad 
cold dinner, ihe day being perhaps the lagases 
of the week to Violet. Mr. Ward alept-alkshe’ 


afternoon, and hia wife and eldest dauehter |; 


read ‘good books,” an occupation poor Vanes 
found intensely depressing. j 

I¢ wag the old atory of the duok’s nny 
hen's nest. The second Miss Ward ayadsa. 
cntinual source of amezement to he ¥ 
who could not understand havi ‘ 
eo different from herself, while even 


there must be something in the 

that were always reaching him fsom his-wafe 
and Martha, and that it was only dis foolish 
tondness that made him conside his youngest- 
-~ a‘ = girl.” 

§ was an April day, the trees on @hampion- 
hill were jaat budding into greev, theshy had 
a enmmer’s blue, the air waa soft and balmy, 
she birds sang as though they knew: g 
was come, and Violet Ward stood in her bed- 
room in front of the small square hangin 
Jooking-glass, which was all Mrs, Wat 
thought necessary for her daughter’s vanity, 
taking @ calm, frank survey of herself. 

‘If only I were pretty,’ thought the poor 
child, with a sob in her voice which was 
almost touching. ‘If only I were pretty I 
should go out into the world and make friends; 
bat I am only a little ugly white thing, and 
there is nothing for it but to stay on here 
where it gets duller and duller every day. J 
wonder if other girls are as wretched as I am? 
Martha says I am wicked, and shat I ought 
to be th al for good foad.and clothes. I 
suppose it would be bad to ¢o hungry,.but I 
sometimes think I would like to eat lessand 
bave @ little money. Some money of my. very 
oa would be delighifal.”’ 

She was nineteen turned, bot ber mother, 
being impresecd with a wholesome dread of 
Viclet’s extrayagance, sill kept her without 
an_s!lowance, providing all her glothes herself. 

Violet could not.say her mother had. eyer 
refused her @ chilling if she asked for it, but 
Mire. Ward required te know exactly what the 
money was wanted for, and somehow. that 
scok. the oharm off the gifs. 

Violet could not go and tel! her mother she 
wanted a novel from the cironlating library 
or @ tin of Aspinsl’s enamel to brighten up 
her bedroom. Mrs. Ward would have de- 
stared all novels were poison, and that the 
hecroom already possessed all that was neces- 


raLy 

Did it? Is wss,a emall room opening on 
to & Marrow Ignding half way upstsira and 
bailt over the Rjichen. Jn earlier yearg. it 
had been a kind of sprgery and workroom, 


% 
bonest-hearted John Ward begsa ¢o:shink {/ 


bat, as Violet grew up, Marika complainedgo 
much of her ehiftless e - that the sisters 
had been separated, and the younger .estab- 
lished jn gn independent ebode. Baine. - 

It had one advantage, being built aj long 
way ont it looked straight into the garden, 
and did not command a view of the kitchen, 
which, indeed, was underneath, bat that waa 
the only thing one could say in ita praise. It 


to hold a bed, toilet necessities, a chair,and a 
kind of home-made wardrobe formed of a 
recess screened from view by the most hideous 
creton ourtain ever fabricated. It was a very 
good quality and would last for years, so Mrs. 
Ward had bonght the remnant, quite for- 
getting that the impossible pink roses and 
green ferns of the st hue would clash 
terribly with the sper, which wasue 
cheap arrangement ug@and orange. 

Violes had ameggeifor’ harmony, and the 
colours which surrounded her offended it at 
every turn; but sppeal-was useless, and.even 
when 4 stripef scarlet and black felt drugget 



















Ngd her “plenishings"’ she conld 
‘he -wases muchaeontrastto. her mosker 
ue ea s g6 other » things. 
‘Mes. © MAA om 

th. ‘high » sand catk)bair. 
She sicvdease Aad icles wan Utile 

2 0 ww 
fage.and 
eyes were hight 
Slow shor nana, 
oe 
” —_ be ahe feng. Dal 
was spoken in a moggent get, for 







ere was nothing sickly @ms e about 
Vaolet. T Dg very aide her 
Wag i feet two 

face r epee 
sepa were go0g;and bad she 
‘ealbeen aeceel Leceatsciatane pallor of 
ine plexion world uot have:been ao start- 


‘Mrs. Ward, however; was fartéoo thrifiy to 
a in, colours likély to fade er soil easily. 







ch ood: materisiain shades that would 
“Tash '] : the dirt, 
Vi had been a zhnbarb. 


lich her very soul hated, 
‘and, i out as trying a tint to ber 
a and complexion as botiia Shave becn 
timagined. 

Lhe window was oper, a sickly-logking 
musk plant wae on the ledge, Violes had pas it 
cut that it might enjoy the aunshine. Is came 
into her head, as she watched it, that she 
should uncommonly enjoy a Jitile snnabine 
herself ; everything about her was grey, justa 
taste of gunsdine would be so nice. 

‘It's. mot.that we.are poorer. than otber 
people,’ xeflected Violet, as.she sat and pon- 
dered, '' but .we are so manch more. garefal. 
Mother,and Martha are so. anxious ey i 
shonld Jast.a long time, and, go detegmined me 

shall never, waste anything, that they hays:no 
time to think of enjoying themselves, . Mother 
saya she ig carefal now. that .we may not be 
reduced fo want when, father gets old ;.hothe 
ig nots bit old, and if we conld only have a 
little pleasure ficst | 

‘I don’t believe the Greys.gre a bit rioher 
than we are. but they bave a much. batter 
time. Mrs. Grey only hes a litle ssrvant at 
alfa crown a week, and mother pays Jane 
fourseen pounds a year, but then sha girls go to 
the Crystal Palace everyfew months, and they 
haye people. to tea—they asked me onoe, I only 
wish moiber would have let me go; I know 1 
shonts like Mre. Geey, she has euch asweot 

ace.” 

Mr, Grey was a priyats tutor, visiting 
pupils and regeiving them at home. _He had 
nine children instead of two, and his earrings 
aguld not. have been very largs. His youse 
Was 0; posite the WWerds’ cn the wnfashianad!: 





bad no fireplace, and was only large enough | P 


April 2, 1€82, 


‘pide of Hartley Street, whose back selep:2 
: down4o the way line, co vo donbt Bis rent 
was cheaper, and get, ad Violet enid, the Grey 
girls contrived to get a great cea ‘more 
pleasure out of their lives than she did. 

“I'm jast going to get tea, Miss Violet," 
said Jane, putting ber head in as she passed 
the door on ber “downstairs. “I shali 
not ring the bell for fear of waking your 

” 


a 

“ All right, Jane.” = 

There was a good-sized bow. windowed 
drawing-room which was never used ; beneath 
it was a really handsome dining-.rcom, alec 
given over to repose ; at the back of this wasa 
small spartment where Mrs. Ward and the 
girla always tas avd where meals alzo were 
eaten, 

UMr,. Ward's Sunday nap was never disturbed 
as he took it in the rag 2 of his own den, a 
tiny elip where ke kept bia business papere 
and wrote letters. He must have been very 
aold in winter, a3 it bad no fireplace ; but be 
msde no complaint, being well imbued with 
his wife's thrifty epirit, and also of a hardy 
peonetitution. 

Nhe parlour, so itavas always called, was 
ecoupied by Mrs. Ward and Martha when 


estont, heudeame ; Violesappeared. The former was making the 


tos, while Mlartha.out some bread and butter 
this wamkhe usaalrroutineon Sundays, Ths 
tea was Gf the best, the batter fresh from a 
dairy, aud: tbe bread home-made, for Mrs. 
Wardbelieved in:Hiving good. Everything 
.on the-¢able was the best of its kind. 

‘* My cear Violet,"\ gether mother, “ what 
cave you been. doing with »goureeif all the 
afternoon?" 

‘‘ Thinking,” replied Violet, slowly. ‘' Shall 
I tell paps tea’s ready ?"’ Z 

“No, be is sure to@ome soon. I wieh you 
would not waste yourtime so, Violet."’ 

“I thocght Sandgyewas a day of rest.” 

‘* Yes, my dear, forshose who work daring 
the week. Bat if seems to me you never dc 
anything.” 

‘‘ There ia nothing to do.” 

Oh, Violet |” cvied her sister in sembeoked 
tone, “when you know mother wantsa new 
set of crochet antimaoasears for the drawing. 
room.” . 

‘‘I did think »you liked fancy work,” esid 
Mrs. Ward, in anaggnieved tone; ‘but the 
fact is, Violes, you. sre incorrigibly idle.” 

‘‘No one uses orooket antimacassars now, © 
replied Violet, ‘‘and if they did, no one 
would see them in our drawing rocm. Ii 
would take me weeks to copy those patterns, 
and my-werk.would be hideons when I bad 
finished. Mother could buy the same thing 
with taped borders at the drapers for tenpence 
half. penny.” 

* Bat they would nod last,” 

‘: Thai. would nos matter for we never use 
the drawing-room. I don’t believe we have 
ever spent one evening there in our lives.” 

“You are the most tiresome girl I ever 
met,”/said her mother, orossly. ‘' Where dco 
you expsct to go to?” 

‘‘ Nowhere,” replied Violet, sadly, ‘' we 
never do go anywhere,” , 

“ What's.thas !” orled:a hearty waiee in the 
doorway, ‘' Never_go anywhere, Vil what 
do you mesn?” ; 

" Ite quite trae,pepa,”’ said Violet, aa she 
rore and placed a chair forbim. ‘' I've not 
heen ous bf Dapmark. bill for ages. I'm sick 
of.ihe:aghé pf. everything.” y 

* Yon talklike 9 foglish ebild,"’.eaid Marthe : 
“there .are some yery pleasan) walks abou’ 
here.” 

“ Qaly one geta.ec tired of tham.” 

Did Mr. Ward sympathise with the rebs!? 
Was hia foolish fondness for the youngest 
skill conquering hia sense of duty, or cid be 
really feel a headache, which . ailment he 
pleaded as. an exonse for not going to church? 

* Bas you nsed not. stay at home on my 
ascopnt, my dsar,” he told bizwife, ‘Ifyou 
and Martha go to 8%, Masthew'asa useal,, #533 
id}s child can keep me company.’ , 

€ Ycu axe eure Jor Cont want me ?” atked 
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Mre. Ward, who was a most devoted wife, 
+ Twill stay it you Nike,” 

No, my dear; Vidles can manage to ketp 
the fire in, Which ie all I shall waht. Between 
us we Ghn Reep cff burglars, eh, Vi?” 

Su Jang, Vhe faithial, wert to thapel, and 
the to Marthas started for chttch, while 
Violes drew a low chair near Ktr father's and 
told him she Hoped he’ wold éoon be batter. 

“Tat, tut, my dear, a Headathe’a no grekt 
misfortune, but I had ® mind to stay at home 
with you to’ktep the ctmpary." 

** T am e0 pleased to stay |’ 

He taid his tend on hers tenderly, he might 
be & COmmidn. place, plain-spoken “ city: man," 
bat he oathe neatér to undérstandiog the 
spring flower shan her mother, 

“ Now, my dear, what's the matter? ‘Speak 
plainly, Vi, and les me make it hs if I can. 
I: ceema to the you're hot happy, child, and 
yet I want you to bs, and four mother tells 
me you have every comfort.” 

‘‘Teuppose I'm very wicked,” said Violet, 
simply ; ‘‘ but I want something todo. I'want 
to see the world, and have a little smustment 
while T am young.” 

‘‘Maktha ‘didn’s, and she was nintteen 
once.”’ 

“ Bai Martha isn’t me, Ob, papa, I oan’é 
explain i¢ better; bat I am tired of évery- 
thing!" 

‘Boftly, softly, Vi, don’t Gompiain of what 
vou have, bat tell me what you want, that's 
best ; put a thing into plain words, child, You 
don't Expest lo be présentéd at Cofrt, and go 
te balld amd parties very night like am carl’s 
daughter, I stpposs?”’ 

‘‘Oh dear, ho,” and Vi laughed heAttily, 
"I should be quite contented with life like 
tie Greys.” 

Mr. Ward opened his eyes. 

‘(My dear child, the Greys don't spétd half 
&s much on their girls as we do on you. How 
cau they when they have nine children td pfo- 
vide for, an@'nd fixed income? Hé works hard 
etidugh, “poor fellow; bat he can reve tell 
irom one quarter to anothér what hif eartinés 
wi 

“Ob, you dons dnderstand,” cried Vi, 
almost eae: “T daréesy the Gteys have 
to work hatd at Rome, in fast I Fnow one'of 
the gitls looks after the children, and the ofher 
doed all the neédléwork ; but they hév¥e' treats 
too, Fomdetinies. ‘They go ‘to the Cryatal 
Palate or the theatre néw and then. They 
have people to tea, and may make friénds. 
Taey don’t live at one dail level like we do. 
You are ont all day, papa, so you can’t under- 
etand but from‘#e tin the trades-people have 
done coming in the morning there's not a 
creature goes thidugh the gate: We might jast 
ae well not have a front door, f6r it's neve 
uzed. No ona touches our Kncoker bat th 
postman, Exéeps for méals, die wouldn't 
know whether it was morning 6r aftetnedn. 
Mothér and Martha do needlework from 
morning to night, and they sem quiie cin- 
tented too, bat if stifles me.” 

“You were nappies when you Were at 
echacl, eh?” said Mr, Ward, kindly. 

“Yes, beoaude I had something to do. I 
didn’t feel the dalncas so much then. I beliéve 
I used to bethe only-girl in the whole sehool 
who was sorry when the holidays -eame : and 
now—why, papa, breakfast is Over ay half. past 
eight, aod I feel perfectly miserable as I zee 
Jane clear away, and remeniber I've five 
mortal hours to get throtgh sémehow.” 

“You thight réad,” suggested Ler father. 

_“ Tve read every book in the Honse 2 doz:n 
times over. I wanted mother to take in denies 
magazine, bat she said it was waste of 
money. E wanted to join a working society, 
bat she declared while { didn’t cate fo work 
for the house I mustn’s waste My fime By 
making clothes for poor people.” 

Jo Ward sighed: perhaps he tndersioéd 
Violewbetter than his wife ciuld do, because 
she reminded him of his only sister ; perhaps 
he felt thas hid Martha, admirable houee- 
keeper and gotd women that elie was, yet 
lacked something his sister had had, 





‘Do you wonder where you got your name, 
child?” asked thé ofty man, Buddenly, ‘* Have 
you ever thonght it strange your mother 
ohdse tach a fancifal oie?” 

‘‘ Mother eaid otfce 36u wished it.” 

‘Ay. You see, Violet, I had a little sister 
once, who was just the &pple of my eye, and 
her Hanie was Violet; to when you wete born 
Imade tp my mind yon Nd'bé called after 
your ‘adht; aid the beringpest part of is is 
that you've grown up ss tiudh like her ag 
“Se you wére her own child.” 

‘Did ‘Bhe die?” asked Violét, suddenly. 
‘' Why have we never beard of her before?” 


“JT hops and ‘trast the fs alive, child; bat | 


it's may a long Year Wifftoe f heard of htr. I 
never #peak of her, bécht#e your mother ddn’s 
like thinking of the dayd When We Were poor; 


‘and When ‘Violet lived With us Wwe wére very 


poor indeed.” 

The Oe ger Violet stattéd. 

" Did modvhtetike her?” he asked, quietly. 

‘'Yonr mother isa g60d Wottian,”’ replied 
John Ward, loyally; “ bat the bas her fancies, 
Phe thought Vidles Vistléts and a dreamer. 
My sister wie @ nitisid téabhtr, and livéd with 
ts because ‘odr émall incomes went further 
tnited. Thihge didn't ulwaya go snidothly, 
fifid at lavt, jdet‘atter Marthe was born, a very 
rich man—or he seemed 80 to us then—wanted 
to mafry your annt. He was a good-hearted 
felléw, bui ho badn’t the edacation or manners 
ofa gentleman. He could have helped me on 
alot in the world ; and I'wod’t dény, obild, I 
hoped my sister would accept him.” 

Bat she didn’t,’ and so niother sént her 
awsy,” oried Violet, titentely interested in 
her nAthosake's story. 

‘Noo qdite right, Vi. Your aunt refared 
Mr. Maszey, and your mother was dréadfoliy 
Putoud; there Was a Greadfal qhatrel, and [ 
had to rptak to my bister, and ‘eay we must 
stable cor hortes spars. But she told me she 
was engaged to Youtp Tremaine, and that as 
soon as He gét the’ a ment he Was trying 
for they'd He tiatricd. “As lask would have 
ip'He got it within a Weék ; ‘afd your mother, 
who was never unreasonable, agtded to Violet's 
Staying with us till -her Wedding, and helped 
her to ge#¥ het things ready into the bargain,” 

“' And they wentabroad?"’ 

‘Yes, my dear. ‘Pkey *tailed for Afrina 
when Maréb& was thtee months old, and 
they’ve been'thers ever-tinee. Mr. Tremaine 
Went ont ds an accouniant to a large firm. 
He bad w¢éed salary, wid &llleéked hopefai ; 
but he leat his health, aud Had»to give up 


owork, Violet's detters few few aiid far 


between. i sént her what I -cdald, bat is 
wasn’s much, for your mother shid charity 
began at hottie; pethaps Vidlets thoughs I 
might bave done more. f-ean't sy ; but, any 
way, now I haven’theard of her for mére than 
twenty yeare.”. 

‘\ And shevhas been gone twenty-six years,” 
said Violet, witha moat-accarate recollection 
of her sister's age. * I-wonder if she bas any 
children?" 

‘‘ She Rad three when-I heard of her last. 
One good turn I did the-poor girl, I mes 
Edward Massey, and told him how bad things 
were with her. He was a ricoh man, and the 
soul of generosity. I-gnessed he would zend 
her help, and anesymously, so that she might 
not mind taking it; but I never heard any 
more,” 

‘TT wender they did not come home.” 

“My dear Vi, a family of five oan’t get 
from Africa to England under a heavy eam; 
and they had no prospects here. Besides, 
child, when people are ‘down,’ it’s always 
easier fo stay where they are, It's not so 
difficult just to rnb on from day to day, but a 
journey needs ready money.” 

And as Mr, Ward delivered himself of this 
statement, a wonderfal ihing happened, which 
had never escutred before on a Sanday even- 
ing within Violet’s memory; there came a 
Jond dotbis knock af the front door. 

Father afd ¢danghter leoked &t each other, 

‘It's some cne for next deor,” Was his 


} Ptomps guggeaticn; ‘that German family; 


hive heaps of company, and Sancay is their 
_ favourite day.” 
|; Mr. Ward was going fo answét the summons, 
bus Violet slipped past him, and was in tke 
hall before he bad well. quitsed hia easy-obaly. 
“Tf you want the Brinkmsanns, they lite 
/nexh @oor, the first door to the right,” ebe 
| began, before the stranger could spesk « word. 
; He was o tall, well-made min, with a lighs 
, Overcoat, and a look of ‘strangeness ” aboos 
jbim which convincdd Victet ibis was Lie 
| firat vieid to Denmark-bill. 

‘But I don’s want the Brinkmarns,” be 
answered. courtcoubly, reiting his hat, * Does 
nos Mr. Ward live here, I was told this vas 
his address?” - 

Violet stared, No Visitor bad ever talled to 
fee her fathér On Sadday. The mystericda 
firm in the city, who absdrbed his tervicee for 
Bix Gaye, diepenced With them onthe Sabbath ; 
and of mascoline frienda John Ward bad 
none ; besides this was @ young man, 

Violet teally thought he wad the first of ite 
Bpecies who had ever had the trouble of call- 
ing at 19, Hartley. street. 

“My fathér is “At hone,” she answered, 
raiher awhwatily. ‘‘ Pleste come ip.” 

“Then you innet be my cousin,” tha young 
man replied, pleasantly. ‘‘ Let me introduce 
miydelf as Jack Tremaine.” 





CHAPTER Il. 


Tarke was no want of warmth in Jehn 
Ward's weloome. He rong his nepiew’s hacd, 
and told him he was delighted to ste him. 

Be would fain have made a raid on the 
larder, and brought in tsvetythirg he could 
find to eat, but Jack assured him he hod 
dined just Before starting, 

He tad been in Higland wearly a week, ena 
was Btaying ‘at the Charing Cross Hotel. 

“ In London ‘nearly a week without coming 
rear tia,” ‘cricd Mr. ‘Ward, reproachfally ; 
‘that’s tco bad of you. You should hive 
come straight here.” 

But, even as he spoke, the worthy nian re- 
menibered his wife atid the: probability she 
would have disapproved of this arracgercent. 

‘*My mother wantéd to write,”’ explained 
Jack, simply, ‘and tell -you I waa coming 
over, bat, you kee, We had no idea of your 
address, The lash letters she sent to Rotter. 
hithe were returned to her, and we ctuld aot 
tell where you were living; so I promised to 
stddy a directory, and see if i could not ficd 
you ont.” 

‘“Phate mans have been dozens of John 
Watde in the Direotory,” said Violet, quickly. 
‘‘ However did you find ont which wae 
father?” 

Young Tremaine smiled, 

's Have younever-heard your father’s recond 
name? Is is singular enough to make it eaty 
to distinguish him from a dozen other Joka 
Wards.” 

The master of No. 19, Hartley. sirees 
smiled. 

‘We dropped that when we left Rovher. 
hithe. My wife tries to forget thats I was over 
christened anything but Jehn. I téok care it 
was put right in the Directory, though, 
when we firas came here; I seemed to gucee 
Violet would come home some Gay.” 

“Bat what is it?” asked the younger 
Violet, onriously, ‘Oh, please, don’s stay 
it’s Ebenezer! ” , 

“Is is Feiday,’’ answered Jack, with a 
smile; “and my grandfather was called so 
foo, It dcems to have been a custom among 
the Wards.” 

Violes, for onca, felt in perfect sympathy 
with her mother. She decided it bad been 
very wise to drop the “Friday.” Why, her 
father might as well have been called 
“ Crusoe” at ong. 

‘« And how ia my sister ?” asked John Ward, 
huskily, ‘Don’t tell me she is dead!” 

“She waa never bettér in her iife, nat,’ 
and the young man’s voide grew grave, ahs 
hag been & widow for ten long yeare.” 
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*t Have you any brothers or sisters?"’ de- 
manded Violet, cariously. 

“* Two sisters. They are both much younger 
than myself. I am getting on for twenty- 
gix, LA 

‘* And what made you come to England?” 
asked John Ward. ‘Can I be of use to you, 
my boy? I have no sons of my own, and the 
firm are eae 4 favourably disposed towards me. 
I don’s think they would refuse a clerkship to 
SS Ww.” 

be colonist shook hie head. 

* You mustn't think me ungratefal if I 
decline yonr offer. I have led a free, out- 
door life ever since I can remember, and I 
am sure I should never get on in an office, 
Besides, I am not my own master; I came 
over here on business for a friend.” 

“' Waat kind of business? Anything I can 
help you in?”’ 

‘To was only to make some inquiries as to 
certain relatiuna my friends had lost sight of 
for some years,’’ returned Jack, coolly, ‘All 
my expenses are to be paid, and I came over 
@3 companion and secretary to Mr. Dermot, 
one of our statesmen. I’m staying with the 
Dermots now, that's why I said my time was 
not my own.” 

“ And your mother and sisters,” said John 
Ward, anxiously, “I hope they are provided 
with a home daring your absence?” 

“I made the best arrangements I could for 
them. My mother was most anxious I should 
some. §Shé said a sight of old Ecgland would 
be the making of me. IfI1 see my way clear 
to make a happy home for her here I shall per- 
guade the mother to come over, and not go 
back to Africa at all. 

John Ward shook his head. 

**T don’s want to discourage you, my boy, 
but every trade and profession here is over- 
stocked, and living’s dearer than it was twenty 
years ago. Besides, your mother would find 
poverty harder to bear here than in the 
colony.” 

‘You are very good to have taken me on 
trust,” said the young man, warmly; “ but 
I really can prove my identity. 1 have a letter 
from my mother which she charged me to give 
you when I found you.” 

It was a very short letter, but the hand- 
writing carried John Ward back across the 

If of nearly thirty years to the days when 

e and his little sister had been all the world 
¢o each other. 

Mra. Tremaine simply recommended her 
boy to her brother's care. ‘ 

*' Jack may only be six montha in England, 
‘or he may settle in the old country for life; 
bat whether his visit be short or long I want 
you to know and love him. I can trust Alan 
Dermot to be all kindness to my boy; but I 
want Jack to know his mother's family. If 
Martha has forgiven me she will welooms him 
for my sake,” 

Jack Tremaine seemed to read Mrs. Ward 
by instinct. Waoen she and Martha returned 
he explained his position far more definitely 
than he had done to his uncle and Violet. 

The inquiries he was commissioned to make 
‘would take from three to six months, and 
during that period all his expenses would be 
franked. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dermot wished him to re- 
main with them, but he thought he should be 
free- to pursue his quest in apartments. H:5 
mace it perfectly clear to the astute matron 
that, whether his prospects were good or bad in 
the fatare, in the Drm he had no pecuniary 
anxiety, and needed nothing of hia Eoglish 
relations but goodwill and kindness. 

He declined to stay for supper, but promised 
to coms down the following day in time for 
the seven o'clock tea, which was the family 
evening meal. 

“How unpfortanate you faa a& headache, 
Jobu,” said Mra. Ward, sympathetically, when 
Jack had departed ; “all this talking must 
have made it worse.” 

Jobn had quite forgotten the excuse on 
which he had remained away from church; 





but it fisshed back on him in time to prevent 
his making any awkward dicolaimer. 

“What do you think of him, Patty?" 
the old name coming from hia softened mood. 
It was years now since he had called his wife 
anything but Martha. 

“He's well enough,” said Mra, Ward, ami. 
ably, ‘bat I hope he'll give up the idea of 
bringing his mother and sisters over to Eng. 
land—it's absard |” 

“Oh, mother! it would be delightfal to 
have an aunt and cousins,” oried Violet, 
excitedly, j 

“It wouldn't be delightfal having to keep 
them," said Mrs. Ward, tartly; ‘ and that's 
what it would come to. Girls brought up in 
& remote colony would never earn a living in 
Eagland, and Jack won't get a salary big 
enough to keep four people! ’ 

‘' He doesn't seem poor," objected Mertha. 

“No, because all his expenses are paid. 
This trip to England is just a pleasant holi- 
day, and if he stayed on by himself I daresay 
he'd manage to get along; bat weighed down 
by @ mother and sistera he never would.” 

Bat on the whole she took the stranger's 
arrival very amiably, and she said of her 
own accord to her husband when they were 
alone,— 

“T expect Violet misses her boy sorely. I 
think I shall write and tell her how pleased 
we are with him.” 

“I wish you would. He's a nice young 
fellow, isn't he?” 

‘Yea; and he’s jaet the age our Tom would 
have been if he'd lived.’’ 

Me. Ward seized on the moment when she 
— in a softened mood to say a word for 

iolet. 

** We have two children left, Patty. They are 
good girls, and dear girls, though Vi may seem 
a& little self. willed ; but she'll come right in 
the end. The child's plenty of sense.” 

“Then I wish she'd show a little of it,” 
said the mother, tartly. ‘‘ An indolent, feckless 
girl, with her head fall of romance, that's 
what Violet is!" . 

‘* My dear,” said her husband, slowly, ‘I 
begin to think we’ve made a mistake,” 

All trace of softness was gone now; Mrs. 
Ward was in a regular temper. 

“' Speak for yourself please, John,’ she said, 
sharply. ‘I never make mistakes!” 

‘How much did we spend on housekeeping 
last year, Patty? Sach a good manager ag 
you ‘ll know the amount to a penny.” 

‘Two hundred and —— — and not 
& penny of it was wasted, s0 I don’t see where 
the mistake comes in.” 

“I'm getting to that. We've only two 
children, Patty, we're not likely to have any 
more.” 

“'T can’t think what you're driving at." 

“T'll make it clear soon. My income is 
nine hundred. Next year it ’ll be a thousand 
it I'm spared. If I were laid aside to-morrow 
the firm would pay mea third of my salary 
till I died; my life is insured for a good 
round sum; and we've saved money—how 
much, Patty?” 

‘‘ Four thousand pounds.” 

‘' Then, my dear, don’t you see we're secure, 
humanly speaking; whatever happens, death 
and infirmity are both provided for. There's 
a nice little sum for the girls when they 
marry, and I think we might begin to spend.” 

‘‘7’m not going to waste your substance in 
riotous living!” 

‘‘ Anotherservant and a few pretty things for 
the two girls, and perhaps thirty pounds 
a-piece for pocket money, wouldn't amount to 
riotous living.” 

‘' I don’t see the use of change.” 

‘' Bat the girla—you don't want them to be 
old maids, do you, Patty?" 

He had touched the right chord now: like a 
owed per yd — he pores By type, — 

ar a special objection to spinsters ; she 
was up in arma at the bare idea. 

“ Really, John, you need not be down upon 
your own children. Of course they'll marry, 








though Violet's husband will need a pretty 
penny to pay for her fancies!" 

‘* Martha's tarned twenty-seven,” said Mr, 
Ward, cheerfally, ‘‘and I haven't seen the 
ghost of a lover yet. Violet told her cousin 
to-night he was the first young man she had 
ever spoken to," 

Mrs. Ward wasa truth speaker, so she did 
not contradict this. She began to look rather 


grave. : 

“I don't believe in girls thinking about 
nothing but getting married.” 

“ Neither do I, only they can’t be married 
without thinking about it; and it seems to me 
twenty-seven is old enough to begin. You 
weren't nineteen, Patty, when you gave me 
your promise.” 

‘I thought visitors were a great expense, 
and that we needed to be economical.” 

*' Bat the need is over now.” 

** Bat I can't turn round suddenly and ask 
all the street to come and call.” 

'* Hardly.” 

‘* Aad we know no one.” 

* I think Jack’s coming will make a change 
of face easier,” said Mr. Ward, quietly. ‘Ha 
will naturally make a good many friends—I 
believe Colonials always do—and if we told 
him they would be weloome here-——” 

‘You must understand one thing,’’ said his 
wife, firmly, ‘‘ once for all, I won't les Martha 
go to Africa!” 

‘* My dear, no one wants her to.” 

‘‘ That young man is as near as possible her 
own age, and he will be thrown a great deal 
into her society. I would do many things to 
please you, John, but not this one. I won't 
les my favourite child spend her life in the 
wilds.” 

‘‘ All right, Patty. The moment I see the 
slightest danger of Jack wanting to marry 
Martha I'll tell him it oan’s be, Will that 
satiefy you?” 

‘* I ahall probably tell him myself. You are 
quite in earnest, John? You really want 
these changes made?" 

** Yes. I'll give the girls a cheque for their 
first quarter to-morrow before I go to town, 
and Vii draw you one for fifty pounds to far. 
bish up the house. We've spent many years, 
dear, in providing against misfortunes hap. 
pening to our children ; let's tarn our thoughts 
the other way now, and do our beat to give 
them both a little happiness and amuse- 
ment.” 


OHAPTER III. 


Tat same Sunday evening, an hour afier 
Jack Tremaine left Denmark-bill, he might 
have been seen in s comfortable sitting-room 
at the Oharing Cross Hotel téte-2-téte with a 
very pretty girl. 

Tne last word suited her best, although she 
was really & matron of four years standing, 
the mother of two children, and the wife of a 
leading colonial statesman. 

‘' Alan has had to go and see some one on 
business,” was her petulant greeting to Jack. 
“ Really, I think he might be left in peace on 
Sundays.” 

‘‘Never mind," said Jack, who seemed on 
most familiar terms with his patron's wife, 
“you know you enjoy the reflection of his 
importance enormously. You would have been 
miserable as the wife of a nobody.” 

“Of course. Will you ring for supper, Jack? 
Alan said we were not to wait, he may not be 
in till ten,” 

Sapper came and was discussed; then the 
two drew their chairs to the fire, for the spring 
evening waa cold to those born beneath an 
African sun, 

Mrs. Dermotlooked the picture of peoapertiy 
in her long house gown of black silk trimm 
plentifally with jet, it suited her blae eyes 
and fair flaffy hair to perfection ; bat if she 
imagined it gave her the appearance of added 
age or dignity she was sadly mistaken, she 
locked a girlin her teens rather than a matron 


of two-and-twenty. 
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“Well?” 

“Really, Tina, that monosyllable might 
mean anything. What do you wish it to 
convey?” 

Don't bea torment, Jack. I want to hear 
<r To begin with, did you find your 
un 


“*T don’t think you need call him that.” 

“Do go on. You are keeping me in 
suspense. Did he show you the door, and 
refase to believe your identity ?” 

“ He did nothing of the kind. He seems a 
thoroughly good-hearted man. He received 
me most warmly, and offered to try and get 
me & post as clerk. 

“How very condescending, 
accepted.” ; 

“TI told him I was only in England to make 
inquiries for a friend concerning some missing 
relations, and that I feared I was not suited 
for offise work. Hs hoped my mother would 
be comfortably provided for while I was away. 
I am sure, poor fellow, he pictares her taking 
in plain needlework |" 

Tina laughed, and showed all her pretty 
white teeth as though thia was a capital joke. 

“Do go on,” 

‘* My dear child, there's not much to fell. 
Toe servant was out, they only keep one, 
Aunt Martha and her first-born were at church, 
Usole John and the other girl were taking 
care of the house.” 

** What are the girls like? ’ 

* Greatocontrasts toeach other. The younger 
one opened the door to me, and said the 
Brinkmanons lived at the next house. I had 
great work to get her to believe I had really 
come to see Mr, Ward.” 

‘* Waa she pretty ?'’ demanded Tina. 

“T don’t know. She was very small, and 
had a wietfal sort of face, as though things 
went rather hardly with her. I thought her 
name just snised her, she was just like a little 
wood violet.” 5 

‘s And her sister?" 

He laughed heartily. 

“Bhe was big encugh for & dragoon or 
grenadier. No fear of her being trampled on, 
#ince she looked able to fight any amount of 
battles.” 

“You know,” says Mrs Dermot, in a 
graver tone, ‘‘ Alan thoroughly disapproves of 
our plot. He says it's disrespeotfal to mother 
and dangerous.” 

‘Mother will forgive us any day," saya 
Jack, promptly ; ‘‘ bat if Alan ia really against 
it I muetn’t implicate you." 

‘Oh, I'll get Alan to hear reason, only you 
mustn't ask me to go to Camberwell.” 

“ Denmark hill.”’ 

“Camberwell,” persisted Tina. “If I 
went there I shonid let out everything in a 
minute. When we get a house you can bring 
the whole family to call on me if you like. 
Tell them I am the wife of Alan Dermot, 
E-q, L.MA., and a leader in colonial 
Bociety,"’ 

“You conceited minx!" retorted Jack, 
** remember they are your own relations." 

And they were. For the pretty little 
matron was Tremaine’s sister, and the 
daughter of the poor little music.teacher who 
had toiled so bravely for her living long years 
ago in Rotherhithe. 

Tiaa had been born when her parents’ 
troubles were at the worst; but they did not 
seem to have affected her spirite, for from her 
babyhood she had been a veritable sunbeam, 
and a great many people thought Alan 
Dermot very lucky to secure such a charming 
wife, albeit she had not a penny of fortune. 

John Ward had done Mrs. Tremaine a 
better turn than he knew of when he told his 
sister's old lover of her misfortune. Mr. 
Massey simply pulled up stakes and made 
tracks for the colony which contained the one 
‘woman he had loved. He found her in abject 
poverty, her husband a hopeless invalid, and 
till Edward Tremaine's death he settled near 
them, making them a lib:ral allowance. When 
Violet became a widow, mindfal of gossip, he 
removed to the cspital, taking Jack with him 


I hope you 





for his education. He had cared fer the boy 
as though he had been his own son, and it 
was while on a visit to him that Tina met 
her husband 

The blant unpolished tradesman was an 
immense favourite in his adopted country—no 
one there ever suspected for whose sake he 
had left hia native land—and when he died he 
was universally regretted. 

He left his whole fortune to Jack Tremaine, 
with an earnest recommendation that he 
should settle in England and bay an estate; 
for Maszey’s wealth, originally large, had 
doubled and trebled of late years by success. 
fal speculations. 

Young Tremaine consulted hia mother, and 
soon found her heart yearned for her native 
Jand. Hie brother-in-law told him frankly he 
was cut out for an English country gentle- 
man, and so Jack sailed for Southampton 
with the Dermots, it being understood that 
he was to spend some time in the old country, 
and make up his mind whether he would cast 
in hia lot there or return to Africa. 

None of her children would have whispered 
a8 much, buat Mrs. Tremaine’s yearnings after 
her brother and hie family formed the sole 
reason of Jack's hesitation. The young people 
were not at all favourably disposed towards 
their uncle; of course they had heard of their 
mother's youth, and though she had spoken of 
her brother most affectionately, Mr, Massey 
had painted Mra. John Ward in very repulsive 
colours, and the impression in their minds was 
that their uncle was a common poor-spirited 
man entirely under the inflaence of a virago, 

If their mother went to England she would 
hold out the olive branch at once, and fill her 
home with her brother's family. The very 
fact that the home would really be Jack's and 
not her's must prevent his remonstrating and 
80 he decided it was best for him to go over 
to the old country alone and reconnoitre the 
enemy. His brother-in-law's starting on a 
six months’ holiday gave him company on the 
voyage; and Jack and Tina who had always 
been kindred spirits, relieved the monotony of 
the journey by concocting a plot as harmless 
a8 it was intricate, namely, that all mention of 
Mr. Massey's legacy should be kept back, and 
young Tremaine should introduce himself to 
hia uncle as Me, Dermot’s secretary. 

“You know you did write two letters for 
Alan when he was ill,” said Tina, wickedly, 
‘and that is being a secretary.” 

When he got to Denmark-hill Jack found 
himself obliged rather to modify this scheme. 
His uncle's offer to try and get him a clerk- 
ship wa’ so frank and kind it touched his 
heart: besides, if he went at all often to 
Hartley-street they would soon diecover 
when he left the Dermots, and so he repre. 
sented himeelf ag .‘ making inquiries for the 
relations of a friend in Afcica.”” Is was quite 
true, for his mother and he were the closest 
friends. As for Mrs. Tremaine'a betraying the 
secret, that was easily guarded against. He 
could tell her he had found her brother well 
and prosperous, but he might forget to men- 
tion Mr. Ward’s address, and so prevent bis 
mother writing direct to Denmark hill. 

Jack sat up after his sister bad gone to bed. 
He wanted a word with Mr. Dermot; there 
were more than ten years between them, but 
he and Alan were rare chums. 

«What, Jack! Back from your voyage of 
discovery. How did you fare?” 

**Uncommonly well; but Tina has been 
frightening me, Dermot, she says you dis- 
approving of our mumming.” 

“I don’t approve of it, Jack.” 

‘* Where's the harm ?”’ 

‘‘ There's no harm exactly, only trouble 
sometimes comes of such little comedies ;” 
then, seeing the young man's disappointed 
face, *‘ Never mind, Jack, I won't spoil sport. 
If you only keep up the deceit for a few weeks, 
perhaps no one will be the worsefor it. They 
are not old friends of yours who would have a 
right to complain of your want of confidence.”’ 


*' Tina says I may bring my unole and aunt } 


to see her.” 





‘* Not anless they know she is their niece,” 
said the statesman, gravely, ‘I don’t want 
to seem churlish, old fellow, but don’t draw 
Tins into it; she is so fond of fan she might 
carry the joke farther than you intended.” 

Jack looked thoughéfal. 

‘I've promised to go down again to-morrow 
and spend the evening with my relatione. 
After all, Dermot, I haven’s told them any 
falsehoods. It’s quite true that I've come 
over here to make inquiries, and see whether 
there's a good opening for me to settle in the 
old country.” 

“Ay, bot Mr. Ward understancs y<u to 
meso an opening to earn money, and what 
you are looking for is a good investment. 
There’s a good deal of harm comes of men 
making themselves out richer than they are, 
aud I can’t help thinking mischicf may follow 
the oppo:ite deception.” 

Jack shook hia bead. 

‘* You are so dreadfully cantious, Alan."” 

‘* Was aunt Martha very terrible? ’’ 

‘Rather better than I expected. Her 
daughter is as big as a grenadier.”’ 

**O.11” laughed the statesman, who had no 
ides there were two girls. ‘Tben as you 
always admire small women, I suppose you 
have not lost your heart?” 

‘I shouldn't think Mies Ward would ever 
marry at all,” said Jack, frankly; ‘ she looks 
80 verv able to take care of herself, no one 
will cffsr to do it for her,”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


THEere was speechless amszement wriiten 
on the faces of the two sisters when John 
Ward presented them each with a cheque for 
seven pounds sen, and said they would have 
the same in future every three months 

The city man was not prone to much 
speaking, He had only ten minutes lets 
before he must start to catch the omnibus, 
and he put a great deal in a few words. 

** While you were children your mother and 
I thought we would economise in every 
possible way so as to make a provision for 
you; but we have saved enough now to secure 
you from want whatever happens, so as you are 
both grown up, I think we may as well spend 
more money and give you a little pleasures.” 

““We were perfectly happy before,’ ssid 
Martha, complacently; “we did not want 
any change.”’ 

“On! is will be delightfal,” was Violet's 
outburst. ‘‘ Dad, sre you quite sure you can 
afford it? I feelasit I were in a delighttal 
dream, and I ehould wake up directly and find 
it all a mistake,” 

Me. Ward kissed her and departed. In the 
ordinary course of things, his wife would have 
gone to inepect the larder, and write out the 
weekly orders for the trades-people, bat this 
morning she atood irreeolate. 

She was # good manager, and loved 
economy ; but, even in all these years, she 
had not qaite lost her love of shopping. Tos 
go to London and make purchases on a liberal 
scale had its charm for her. She looked up to 
find Violes watobing her wietfally. 

“TI hope you are not vexed, mother,’' said 
the girl, softly; ‘bat, oh! it does seem 
lovely.” SR 

Mrs. Ward looked at Violets more kindly 
than usual, 

‘No, my dear, I am not vexed. Your 
father says we are rich enough to launch out 
a little; he wishes to make things pleasant 
for your cousin during hia stay in England, 
and [am glad we oan afford it. Oly,” she 
hesitated, ‘* when one has been trying to make 
money go as far as pssible all one’s life, it 
seems & little strange to alter.” 

‘J gball not alter,” said Martha, sharply. 
“There is no good in buying things one 
doesn't want. I shall put this money in the 
bank. I have quite a nice little sum already 
the Post Offi:e.” 

‘I don’t think that is what your father 
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‘s What 
are you going to bay, Violet?” 

Viole’ simoat gasped. 

* Some pictures and myais, and books firat ; 
and I wand a new, pipe for father, and. same 
pretty things to make my room look nica, and 
pata of flowers, and——”’ 

*‘ Really, Vi,’’ said Mrs. Ward, smiling, “it 
you do ail that to-day, you will, hardly, be 
hemein time to welcome your cousin. Iam 
goiag to London as soon as I have seen Jane, 
and you and Martha.can qome with me if you 
lika,” 

She was not a woman 40 do things by 
balves, Her hgsband had conyinoed her they 
needed to make a change in thelr way of life, 
sudshe meant it to, ba a,#horongh one ;,.bat 
the girl she had brpnght upon herown model 
could not alter co thorougly and suddenly. 

Martha looked at her mother as thongh she 
thooght she was demented. 


*Taoere ia all the mending to do," she |. 


veatared to observe, rather darily; ‘' Monday 
is the proper day for it.” 

‘Tt oan wait for once,’”’ ssid her mother, 
chcerfally; “there will.be plenty of time to- 
morrow,” 

“To-morrow will bring its own duties," 
ae |, Martha, firmly. ‘ Procrastination . is 

Mra. Ward wincad. They were her own 
maxims, and yet they pained her; apming 
back to her from the lips of her favourite 
child, they hurt her. 

She tried to pasa it over lightly, and some 
haif an hour later she and Violet started, 
leaving Martha, with her mending basket, 
sitting in virtaous solitude, 

It.geemed to Viglet her mother had grown 
downright extrayagant, for Mrs. Ward made 
several purehases at a local conlectioner's, 
ordering the things to be sent home without 
fail by five o'clock. Then she turned.in,the 
direction of the Green, and they took an 
omnibus to Oxford Circus, and entered the 
Janior Army and Navy, Siores, of. which Mr, 
Ward had long.been a member, though his 
frugal wife genally sent her orders by post. 

They spent a deligh$fal. morning, and when 
Mrs. Ward proposed lunch, and they .went 
iato the big room adjoining she refreahment 
boffet, it really, aeemed to Violet like a special 
fairy gift that, at the.table, already disonssing 
sakea and coffee, she should find Mra. Grey 
and her danghiter Kitty. 

The girls had . been ..togeiher at tha High 
School; the mothers, though neither had ever 
entered the other’s house, yet. possessed the 
casual acquaintance which comes of ,living 
very ologe together, and of continually.ceeing 
each other’s goings.and comings. Tas. 4x0 
parties, therefore, coalesced at once; and for 
Hew ~ pleasnres of.shat wonderfal day had 


t) > 

And, had she really heard aright? .Was.her 
mosher actually pressing Mra. Grey .to .let 
Kitty and her eldest brother come in, to tea 
shat night, becanse ‘' we have a, nephew trom 
Africa spending the evening, and we.want,to 
make things pleasant for him ”’? 

Mes. Grey.accepisd promptly. .Bing dacided 
ia her own mind thst Mrs. Ward's onsoaja- 
bility muss have heen greatly exaggerated, gnd 
shat ehe was.a yery.,densible, kind-hearted 
woman, 

The tutor’s wife then ventured to confide;to 
her new, acquaingauss how anxiona they,were 
to get one or two of “the boys” snitable 
openings in the ,oglonies; Mr. Tremaine 
might. perhaps give, them some ijoformation. 

Mrs. Ward shook.her haad. 

* To tell the truth, that .ia-what Jack, needs 
to fiad for himeelf. He has come over to 
Eagland to.see.it.he could hear of any occups- 
tion which would enable. him to send for his 
mother sad eisters, bat I fear everything is 
overcrowded,” 

Tas, gitis kept vp. a. conversation of their 
own a litsle apart, though that of the elder 
ladies reached,them. 

Saddenly, as some new.comers entered she 
togm, Kitty. whispered to Violet, — 


rreatein 





'\Te.she.not beantifal 7?" 

" Lovely,’ resarned Violet, 
& face I liked so.much!"’ 

The young lady, the subject.of hia praise, 
would have.been well pleased could she have 
heard it; for.,admiration.of any kind. never 
came amiss to.pretty Mrs. Dermot. 

Tina and.her husband, seated themeelves 
not very far from ,.Mra...Ward’s.party,.and 
‘hee @ & endject of, much opjepture;to the 
g . 


“*] never saw 


‘He oan’t be, her.father,” said Kitty, “ be 
looks.too young.” 

‘\ Perhaps he is her husband.”’ 

‘*Qa, no! Violet, she oan't. be. married ; 
she doean’t look more than seventeen.” 

As they were. leaving the room,. Violet 
noticed the pretty.stranger's glove lying on 
the ground, liable to.be trodden on by. the first 
comer. She picked.it up and restored: it to 
its ,owner, receiving jthe sweetest smile of 


thanks. 

This litsle incident. was .soon -fergotien ; 
only the.amile and: the: hesntifal, deeply-set, 
@tey-blue eyes lingered. in Violet's: memory. 
She little thought. with what agony she was to 
ses-both again. 

‘Mrs.cWard did'things thoroughly. By her 
private instructions before she left home Jane 
had lighted a firein the long disused dining- 
room, and Violet discovered tea was to be 
-taken there, 

The table looked bright and pretty. The 
mother did not even user a reproof when Vi 
‘placed a pot of spring flowers, one of her own 
recent 8, in the centre. 

‘The best china and-silver graced the board, 
and Jane, instead of grambling at the 
unwonted exeréion, was positively beaming 
with pleasure. 

‘I do like to see things Inok- nice, ‘Misa 
Violet ; and a bit of company does one good, 
= this is the first I've known since I came 

am” 

Mrs. Ward put on her best dress of black 
eilk, handsome though old-fashioned. Violet 
was ‘thankfal to remember her Inet year's 


colour that harmonises with everything. She 
puton a heliotrope sash and a knot of helio- 
trope ribbons at her throat, and decided that 
for once.she looked quite “ nice,”’ Her mother 
glanced at her spprovingly. 

“Grey suits you, child. Marths,” as her 
favourite came into the room, “aren’s’ you 
going to change your dress ?"’ 

Miss Ward wore her asual afierncon gown 
of dark brown homespun. 

I don't vee the uee,”’ she eaid, quietly. “If 
this colonial cousin ia coming often he can't 
expect us to put ourselves ont for him. My 
best dress would soon get shabby if I wore it 
continually. Violet has deoked hercelf ont as 
if it was a party; I wonder you like it, 
mother,"’ 

Violet had vanished, Mrs. Ward looked 
troubled. 

“* She ig only,a child, Martha.” 

‘And a very idle, ill-behaved one, ags.you 
have often said.” 

*\ By-the-bye,” gaid..the. mojker, speaking 
almos! timidly,.for.ghe really began to-feel 
afraid of ber model danghter, “ we met the 
Greys at the atores, 
Kitty pnd her eldest Prother ,t0. look in to- 
night. 


“‘ Whatever for? Waare nota wild beast 
.B@how. Why should theyJook at us?” 

“My dear, I mean I asked them. to tea; 80 
ey, ‘Martha, you had better change, your 

reas,’ 

* Kitty Grey has not a. gown belonging to 
her that cost half-a-crown a yard,” said 
Martha, stroking the homespun. approvingly. 
“IT need nob study her.” 

Miss Grey, quite justified. Martha's remark, 
for she came in a very.pressy, light dzeas, which 
.had probably cost a.mere. trifls;, bat she.was 
& bright, animated girl, and Mrs. Ward-hegan 
to think Jack Tremaine.might.do wares than 
| marry her, since all the Greys bad. been 





summer frock was of grey nun’s veiling, a. 


Martha, and I asked |, 
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brought up “ casfally,” and would sovbe suit. 
.abte tatife in she-wilda. 

Jack -rather undeceivyed her as to shor, ideas 
of Colonial life; he told her Mr, Dexmot’s 
house was as. commodions as an English 
dvelling,.and, that bis wife had her dzesses 
from Paris, and enjoyed the cerviges-of an 
English maid. 

*: You. oan get.anything you want out there, 
Aunt,Marébs,” he.conoladed, ‘(80 lopg.as-yor 
can pay for it. It.easts.a little more than it 
would here, that’s al! the difference," 

Mra. Ward's first essay at hospitality. was a 
wonderfal snecess; and,after the Greys had 
left, Jack lingered to smoke @ last.pipe.and 
talk over his plans with his ancle. 

He gave very little information abont his 
mission in England ; bathe aaid, frankly, be 
-shoald not. remain with the Dexmote. 

‘} They. are only over for six months, lees 
shan that really, ag, the voyage to andriro.haz 
4o bs counted. Mr. Desmotis.s pablio man, 
|. with heaps.of people to see.and handzeda of 
things to do. I want my. time to mysell,.and 
shall. be much freer .and .independent in 
rooms.” 

**I¢ will cost & good deal more,” eaid: Mrs, 
Ward, practically. : 

**QOh, L.don't know. Everything in. England 
seems so.cheap. No one lives in lodgings wiih 
us. I¢'a a case of hotel or. boarding-house ; 
bat here it seems a good many fellows. live. in 
diggings.” 

* There are some to let in shea nextgtreet,” 
paid, his aunt, thoughtfally, ‘‘and 1. believe 
they are.very reasonable.” 

Jack Tremaine took the roomy in .éhe. next 
street, and spent a good deal of hia. spare time 
at his, mnole’s house. That he should be a 
favourite with John Ward seemed natura! 
enough; but that the practical managing 
housewife should take to him was surprising 
even #o her hesband and girls, but so it wae. 
Whether she thought of her dead gon, who 
would have been just Jack’s age: by now, or 
whether she really liked. s young. man ou! 
the house no ove ever discovered ; bas “Aunt 
Martha” would welcome tha colonist at.ary 
hour of the twenty-four, and .though ehe did 
not at all count Jack as a prodigal, yetehewa: 
continually treating him to a,modern, eqaiva- 
lent of the fatted calf. 

Jack bad come to England, expecting tc 
detest her, or at best tolerate her for. bis 
urcle's.gake; bat in a month he, bad con- 
osived a strong attachment to her—she.was sc 
thorough, and hs, hated affectation. Mrs. 
Ward. was. genuine to her finger tips, and 
frankly told Jaok ot her mistake, 

‘*T can see it all now. Bat.you sae, my dear, 
we began. bumbly when things really-were a 
stroggle, and I. went on pinching Jong, after 
the need for it.had,ceased. Is was forthe 
girla’.sakes Ldid it, I don’t. care for, money 
myself,.thocgh I daresay your poor, mother 
thonght.me mexoenary when I.wanted her tc 
marry & rich man instead of your father.” 

‘‘ Mother,acver gaid.a whargh..word of you, 
Aunt Mastha,” Jack .assnred,.her. ‘Her 
grentest.desire,is.socome.home and getile ic 
England.” 

‘* Bat L snppose. you can’t..see; your way to 
it,” said. Mca, Ward, kindly. ‘The -voyage 
alone would be a great expense for ~bree 


‘* It .wonld .cnly .bs two,” ..replied .daok, 
thankfal:he could aay one thing frankly: 
“nothing would jnduoe my eldest sister. to 
live in Begland, she,is devoted 40. the colony. 
Rita da different,,.sho,would never, leave my 
mother. ‘1 bops.to have-them here -before.the 

ia. out.” 

Mes. Ward.shook her head. 

* Don't. do anything rash,”’ she.asid,.asgely ° 
“being poor here.is very,.painfal work, and 1 
Acn’s think——" ¥ 

ro we go,on,”, said Jack, as she stopped 
. “ln was only going to. say I.don't think goo 
at/all.esonomical. Forgive me, Jack; of 
,copese I onghs.nos to,interfere,, bat.it is gate 
rue,’’ 
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“TI am afraid it'is,"" ssid young Tremaine, 
who kiéw that with ‘twelve’ thonsand a-year 
he would ‘never’ have’ Bréat ‘need *to’ otltivate’ 
“the estnomy whore absetice his wnt so much 
deplored, 

“I¢ may not matéer so much now," went 
‘on his mentor, ‘séygely, ‘bat’ sa g you 

‘ watited' to-niatry 7" ; 

Jack had been nearly two months in England 
now and was qaoite an old inhabitant of 
Denmark-hill, Mrs. Ward and he were alone 
oa this pirtiontar Jane afternoon. ‘Martha 
had taken her mending upstairs ; he was ‘one 
of those*tvdrfien who" ot Bear a°man,' as 
they 8tpréea it,” “hangthg’ about’ im ‘the day- 
vime,” and Hef Gbusin’s fréquént invasions were 
pain ahd grief'to her. Violet And Kiity Grey 


"had gone over'to the Bon Marck ¢é‘at Brixton 


on shopping Intent, | 

‘Well,’ said Mr, ‘Tremaine With a touth 
cf “ématrassmeént, ‘it’ won't ‘be difficult to 
suppose that, Aunt Martha, for is*happens to 
be thé'trath. “Théte is ndthing inthe world I 
desired mich at the present’ niomiént ‘ag to 
be mérried."’ 

"Do you mean you are engaged?” asked 
the niatron in surprise, 

“By no means. IT only'wish it had got as 
faras that. Idan’ bring thyself ‘to risk sll 
find  propése, ‘becatise “she seme so Utterly 
blind’to my wiehes. I really think’sometimes 
she purpisély avoids'me!" 

* Bas*who is ii?" “tied “Mra, ‘Ward, a 
@resdfal suspicion” seizing ‘her. ‘My dear 
Jon, I Only hops you Have not ‘fatten in love 
with Mattha, We all ltkeyou extremely ; but 
IT oduld ‘never spare my favourite’ child ‘to live 
in &nother hemisphere.” 

Jack did not laugh, he did wot even’ smile ; 
he ‘Enéw ‘the “ mibther Was utterly blind to 
‘Mattha’s ill-temper and manifest old-maidish. 
nese; bat he angweéred quite pravely,— 


‘Be easy, sunt, ‘iis not Martha. I wish | 


you Woutd tell me ow tinéh"d-year a young 
couple might staré on Hére 7” 

‘You ‘ste, Jack, ‘it Aepeniie to ‘much on 
themselves. Your untle and I began on a 
pound a-week.”’ 

‘Mr, Tremaine threw up his hands, 

“I codldn’s do that. I've no‘head for 
figures, and I couldn't leave’ all ‘the troubles 
< my wife, I was wondéring if two°han.- 

ed——” 

‘Two hundred would’ keep you and Mrs, 


Jack; but is would ‘méver ‘maintain your 


mother and sisters too.” 

“*T ‘suppose not,” -he atiswered, gravély. 
“IT must be.going now, Aunt Martha, I 
promised to’ be at the Dermots by five.” 

* You.never told me Where they’ had taken 
& house?" 

* Not very farfrom“htre. On Birtathim- 
hill. ‘They've got if tarnished for the time of 
their’ ttay, bit they ate vtry Heldom there 
themselves; it’s tidre a place to deposit their 
okidven, Bervdnts, and “name¥ous pufchaces, 
‘than a’home for thetnselves."’ 

-Hé'was gone before ‘Mrs. Ward “recollésted 
she hdd“ not ‘yet learned * the “Wame ‘of “hig 
divittity ; “but “ehe refledted ‘he went ‘hardly 
anywhere; exoopt to ‘théirHonte,and baw no 
girls cave his cdnstne atid the Greys. 

“ Ol. course it is Kitty,” decided the astute 
miktttn “who, inthis’ particular itvtance, was, 
dredt filly thistaken, 


OHAPTER V. 


Tr°wad three months titice Violof Ward had 
sat at the ‘window’ of "Her "little ‘bedroom’ and 
wondered what wes'the “ase Of ‘living, “and 
Violet was changed in“thote *thrée mnonthe; 


“the bad had’ tipéncd into the “blos#im, the 
“‘epring “flower ‘hid’ & 
‘lighthearted “girl, atid’ Her “father, watching 


ad itto’a bright, 


her, Gécided the Ghiange he had {sisted on had 
botns good fetiPand his little ‘gir! was'happy 


“at Inds, 


Mee, "Watd “bad given ‘up callitig Violet 
“ @ piain little white thing ;'’ she still thought 


‘her ‘far ‘friferior ‘to “Martha, ‘bat shewas 
tay he conféss the child had ‘improved 
wonderfully of’ late, and ‘thaf‘she ‘might yes 
P tdrn “Out “#6 g in time. ‘As to Kitty 
Grey, between whom and Vi a great friend. 
ship had sprung up, she told her mother 
Violet Ward was the nicest girl in Denmark- 
hill, and that whe should*be'awfally sorry 
when she went to Africa. For Kitty had 
muth © tyes than Violet's mother, and 
had guésded Mr, John ‘Tremsine’s ‘Kéoret 
‘almoat béforé he khéw it himself. 

Mra. Ward ‘aid “Martha had ‘gone ont, and 
‘Vi wad af homealone. “She tat in the dfaw- 
ing’rodm,‘nd lénger’givén ovér'to the glory of 
feolusion afd white ‘crochet’ antimaoxesara. 
A dainty ‘piece of émibrtidery ‘was in her 

“hands, ‘but “she “was not “working: Her 
thoughts were véry far away. 

She tad glatited at'an almanack that morn. 
ing and discovered it was’ jast ‘threa months 
biuce Jack came to Eingtind. He had‘ said 

“six would bethe limit of ‘his‘stay. How 
should ‘they “ever ‘Yet on ‘wittons him? ‘It 
‘was frue the solid advaritages ‘of ‘the new 
Btate ‘of* thi Would exist—the allowance 
‘of ttney, ‘the te Bhare’ of amusement, 
of pleasant company and pretty things—but 
what would all these’ be'worth without John? 

He'varhe in’ qtiétly while she was thinking 
‘this. Ha‘ was suoh’ a frequent visitor that 
Jane fever thought’ of announcing him. Ha 
caught aight of the ‘tremulous expression ‘on 
Violet’s face, and’ hastily démanded what was 
‘tho matter. 

Nothing,” replied “the ‘girl, meondaciously. 
—— ia out'except me. I am so borry, 

ack," 

«But [am not,’ answered Jack, frankly, 
taking’ Mer ‘hand“in his, “ for,;as it happens, I 
éaime On prrpdse to talk ta you seriously.” 

“Tome ? * exclaimed Violet. ‘‘ Why, Tam 
not at all a serious person, Jack, Martha 

| pays Tam terribly frivolous.” 
| “Never "inind Martha,” ‘said Txok, who, ft 
| fs to be texted, did not properly appreciate 
“that A * Twant' to talk to you.” 
+} Fes,” 
| ‘* Vi, you sre too prévoking! Have you 
| ‘forgotten the first time we'evermet'when you 
"wérdiad bent on’ dendixg’me next door to the 
Britkmsnns?" 
Ply: gg ara I Gon’t think, Jack, 
Tam a gucd hand at forgetting.” 
| I don't ‘think you sre. “Well, Vi, ‘that 
| night‘ chused’a change in my whole life. I 
| did not understand ‘it' myself at the time, bat 
| I knidw' tow it Was love at ficst’sight. Violet, 
MeBy Hitledotitin, thy ‘sweet spring flower, will 
you ba‘thy wife?” 
The giti's eyes fell, ‘Bhe could not meet his 
ardent £aze, 





‘slowly. Iain only # liftle white thing. You 
ought to marry somebody charming,'’ 

‘You are thatniing in my eyés, Bweatheart, 

F wonld nov" dhangé'my ‘tittle white violet for 
all the beauties of England.” 

‘“ And—" 

“ Never mindthe *ands,"my darling, You 
“‘héve nofanswéred my question yet. Can you 
“ever lettn'to I6ve'me 7" 

“‘T bave loved you always,” sho'whispered, 

‘*evbr sinte that first Sanday.” 

‘And’ you’ will’ Marry"me? Swecthesst, I 
‘“pHall‘ nbs “have*to'stk yon'to ‘forsake friends 
i peg A Bes A a T ban ‘hake 2 home 

for you in’ Eiglind, Vi, Where hardships ‘oan 
never touch you.” ; 

‘*[ should not mind hardships with you,” 
‘Yeplied Violet. “But, Jack, are you quite 
“pure ? “‘havetravelled and seen all sorts 
of thifige,“and I‘ have spént nearly all my life 
in one place, Aré.you sure You Won't grow 
tired of me?” 

‘« Qaite sure! Violet, let na keep our secret 
for two or three days. As soon 28 the noxt 
ranail f26m Africa déinés in I will gpeak to 
Unuile Jolin. ‘I ‘think “ha Tikes ’me, tatling, 
though he may 70% like my tobbing him of 
his spring flower.” 





**You ‘don't ‘wnderstand, Jack,’ she said, | 


fraying last night how ‘much he' wished ' you 
could afford to settle in England.” 

‘* We will séttle hore, Violets. I dan’ #explaia 
it niow,' dear, but my provpetis Are brighter 
than you think, and I shail’ba able to build a 
nest’ Worthy of my bride ; 82t-—” 

‘€But what, Jack?” 

He hesitated. ‘Never until this niomens 
had “he ‘regretted ‘what he and Tita called 
their little comedy. Soméhow, ‘sitting here co 
this July afternion with Vidlet’s clear eyes 
Icoking so tristfully fhto his, he rémiémbsred 
hia ’ bréther'in- law's words, “no good ever 
cones of a deception.” 

Bat if was too-late now forvepentance. He 
had done bia itmess. When he grew intimate 
with the Wards, when he learned his own 
Beores and knew thas Vidleh was his heart's 
ona love, hd’ wrote to hiv mother and confesrea 
his frand. He begged her to Write to ker 
brosher'‘and ‘implore his forgiveness for the 
dencit practiced’on him, 

Mra, Tremaine’s answer was due by the 
nex$ mail, snd bat for finding Violet alene 
and stoh a golden @pportunity preréniioy 
itelf, Jack would probably have Kept his love- 
ptory ‘untold ‘until ‘hia mother had done her 
task, 

He knew ‘thas Mra. Ward would forgive 
him, but he was sfraid of hia uncle, Jobn 
Friday Ward waa ench an honest, plain- 
spoken man himeelf, he might attach too 
much importance to Tins’s: pretty plot. Vi 
herself? might resent it. Though his darlirg 
had promised him her love, Jack felt strangely 
uneasy. He found is difficnls to anawer 
Violet's question and .mees ker olear bics 
eyes. 

“You have said you-lova me, Vi; will you 
promise to forgive me when I tell you the 
one thing that preys upon my mind?” 

‘T-don’t think yor osn need my forgive- 
ness, Jack,” the girlanswered with sweetness ; 
*t bn there is nothing in the world I would nos 
ao for you, and I—I think you know is,” 

A domble knock at the door, and the entry 
of a visitor, 

Kitty Grey could not have have arrived ¢.4 
& More imopportune momen$, peor girl; but 
how-oonuld ‘she 'guesa that her entrance pro 
venied Jack's confession. Five minutes mere, 
and he weaid bave told Violet all, Ag it-vwae, 
feeling in no mood to talk polite nothings with 
& third person; he t00k hie leave. 

Kitty waa disorees; and asked nc questions— 
indeed, ‘she waa so fall of her own news she 
hardly noticed that she had disturbed a 
téte-di-téte. 

“Some one had given her’ father-two tiske!4 
for'a show of ‘pictares in Bondsstreat, and 
she wanted Vicles to promise to-go thers with 
her to-morrow. 

“Ono deesn’s wont a ehaperon for pictures, 
you know.’ she said, cheerfaily, “it's nos like 
a comcer) or anyshing whore you sit own, and 
people ean ‘Ree directly whether you've a 
duenna; bat if we had hsifs dozen wa 
Peduldn's «proclaim ‘the fast while we ‘were 
wtrolling about looking-at the differen’ pic- 
tures,”’ 

‘“‘T°wilPask mbther,"” said Vi, feeling for 
foncein hér life rather reluctant for » jauns 
in qtest ‘of pleastire, ‘for mizhs not Jack call 
‘$0. morrow ‘to réddmed the téte-d.téte Kitty Had 
‘interrupted ? 

But Mrs. Ward came in before the young 
visitor had @¢parted ‘and tave Her urqualified 
‘d6neént to the txpedition. 

‘© T met Jack just now,’ she said, carelessly. 
‘He is going ‘up to town’ for two nights, so f 
Auppose we shall not see anyshing of hin fill 
Bartitday.” 

Ths mbd¥row ‘was a beantizal day,'and, there 
‘Beitig no quéstion of her lover's coming. Violet 
‘wis Very well dontent to accompany Kitty’éo 
the picture galery in Bond-street, 

She wore anew dresé of heliotrope satesn with 
Idvze bnriches of her nametake flower woven 
in itso Nataraily that you taiptit’bave fancied 
someone had dropped tie blosfoma there, A 





“ Father is very fond of’you, Jack. He wag{large whiloHat completely rereéncd her face, 
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making her look, as Kitty observed, ‘' likes 
someone else," 

“To's @ very pretty bat,"’ Miss Grey ad- 
mitied ; ‘‘ bat you are quite loet in it, Vi. I 
shouldn't know you if I met you.” 

Taney reached the picture gallery between 
three and half-past, and is seemed to Kitty 
that all the world and his wife were there, 
as it was Joly, and the season was waning, 
the crash seemed extraordinary, but presently 
it began to olear--ladies decided a turn in the 
Park would be refreshing after this ccowd— 
and before Violet and Kitty had been there 
@n hour the gallery was completely deserted. 

“Look!” gaid Miss Grey suddenly, to her 
friend, as her quick eyes recognised Jack 
Tremaine, “there's your cousin, and I do 
declare he's with that beautiful girl we saw 
ai the Stores the first time you and I ever 
were together in London.” 

Viciet's heart gave a sudden thump, and 
then seemed to stand still with pain, so sharp 
was the shock of the discovery. She turned her 
eyes in the direction of Kitty’s glance. 

Yes, she could not be mistaken, it was Jack ; 
and the vision of beauty beside him was indeed 
the stranger she had seen at the Stores, whose 
glove she had picked up. 

The pair seemed far too engrossed in their 
Own conversation to take any interest in the 
pictures, 

Kitty, who had not been blind to Mr. Tre- 
maine’s attentions to Violet, was full of honest 
indignation at his empressé lover like manner 
to his fair-haized companion, 

Violet had turned white as death, and, intent 
on gettiog her a seat before she fainted, Kitty 
led her to @ settee close to the one oconpied by 
Mr. Tremaine, qaite forgetting that though 
he would not recognise them, since his back 
was towards them, his conversation would be 
perfeotly audible to them. 

In a few moments Violet had rallied, pride 
and courage had both come to her aid, and 
she whispered,— 

‘Tam quite well now; let us be going. I 
think we have seen all the pictures, Kissy.” 

* Yea, but we can’t go without passing by 
your cousin,” said Kisty, in the same low 
tone; ‘‘and I am sure you would rather he 
did not recognise you, as he is with strangers.” 

They were so close, that Vi could have 
stretched out her hand and almost souched 
her lover's, 

Sane eaw the force of Kisty's objection, since 
there was no exit at that end of the gallery, 
and they must have passed under Jack's eyes 
hac they retraced their steps; but she was 
not prepared for what followed 

‘You are awfully stopid, Jack,” said a 
girl's sweet, merry voice; “in your place, I 
Shon!d have ended matters long ago." 

‘I daresay,’’ replied Jack Tremaine, ina 
[ troubled tone; ‘‘ bat you see, my dear, 

happen to possess & conscience and some 
sense of shame, and I fiad the consequences 
of my little amusement by no means 
pleasant." 

Kissy Grey held Violet's hand tightly 
clasped in her own. She never questioned 
that the speaker referred to hia flirtation with 
her friend, aud her anger knew no bounds. 

V.clet grew whiter and whiter, bat there 
Was nothing for it but to ris still, N»+ for 
worlds would Kisty have suffered the stricken 


girl 0° pasa fall in view of Jsok and his com. | 


anion, 

** Well,” said the latter, slowly, ‘I believe 
you Sre making a big big biander, and that 
she won't mind at all, She may as first, jast 
& litsle, but she will very soon get over it. I 
should myself.” 

‘*Baé all women are not little butterflies 
like you Tina,” said Jack, reproachfally. 
“ However, I suppose, blaming you for my 
ow egregious folly won't mend matters, 80 
we bd better be going.” 

** When shall you tell her?" 

*'I don't know. I suppose I am a coward, 
for I keep putting it off. I shall waist now till 
the African mail is in, [ think” 

“Ab! Weill, if she’s very irate, you must , 





come to me for consolation. And now, my 
dear old Jack, I am sure my oarrisage 
mast have come, and I can’t spare any more 
time for you and your tribulations, so let us 
be going.” 


OHAPTER VI. AND LAST. 


“ Reatty, Violet,” said her mother, with a 
trace of her old sharpness, ‘'] shan’ let you 
go out gallivantiog with Kitty Grey, if this is 
the consequencs, You came home on Thurs- 
day looking like a ghost, all Friday you were 
in bed with a sick headache, and row you de- 
clare you are too ill to come down to supper,”’ 

Violet looked at her mother with troubled 
eyes. How could she explain her unwilling. 
ness to meet Jack Tremaine, since every fibre 
of her nature shrank from revealing her 
cousin's treachery. 

She had sworn Kitty Grey to seorecy on 
their walk from the omnibus to Hartley- 
street, and her friend had reluctantly agreed. 
Bat then even Kitty did not know all; she 
had no idea that Violet was really Jack’s 
betrothed when she listened to that cruel con- 
versation, 

‘Tl am eo tired, mamma.” 

-“ The hot weather makes you feel languid," 
said Mra. Ward, in a milder tone; ‘bat, 
really, you ought to rouse yourself, and Jack 
is coming to tea to-night.” 

‘« Father can entertain him.” 

‘*Bat I wanted someone young and bright, 
for Kitty can’t come; she sent in to tell me 
go just now. And, you know, Jack thinks so 
mach of her.” 

“Does he?" Violet perfectly understood 
her friend's motive, and appreciated it, ‘I 
think you are mistaken, mother. Kitty has 
no money, and Jack will want an heiress at 
the very least,” 

Fortanately, Mra. Ward did not detect the 
bitterness in her daughter's voice. Becoming 
convinced she could not change Violet's de- 
cision she went downstairs, and told Martha 
it ‘' the child did not seem herself by Monday, 
they must send for the dootor.” 

‘* It's only temper,"’ said Martha, abruptly. 
“If there were any amusement in progpect 
Violet would be all right again in an hour!” 

Jack Tremaine looked round the room aa 
though he missed something, and his aunt 
explained Miss Grey's absence. 

**I wasn't looking for her," said Jack, 
eimply; “‘ where's Violet?” 

“Violet isn't very well,” explained her 
mother, “She went to London on Toursday 
with Kitty Grey to see some pictures, and 
the heat knocked her up.” 

“It was awfully hot," agreed Jack. ‘I 
was at @ picture gallery myself, and the heat 
— me of Africa, I perfectly revelled 

nit!” 

‘* Well, Violet didn’t revel in it. She came 
home looking like a ghost, and she has not been 
herself at all since.”’ 

‘'I hope it’s nothing serious,’’ said Jack, 
anxiously ; ‘‘has she seen a doctor?” 

‘¢ What & fase you all make,” said Martha, 
tartly. ‘‘ There's nothing the matter with her 
but temper.” 

Jack said nothing more, bat he acted 
promptly. He and Jane were the best of 
friends, and the following morning Violet 
received this little note, which found its way 
arcidentally to her dressing- table. 


“My Daruine,— 
* You are making me terribly anxious. 
Your mother has asked me to spend the day 
to morrow. Do let me see you then, and judge 
for myself what is the matter. 
“Your devoted, 


“7, T." 


‘‘Jane,"’ eaid Violet, in the sharpest tone 
the old servant had ever heard from her, 
‘‘ how did this note get here?” 

‘* What note, Miss Violet." 

“Fzom Mr. Tremaine.” 








Bat Jane denied all knowledge of it. Violet 
kept her room the whole of Sunday; then 
feeling some explanation with her cousin 
was necessary, as she could hardly go on shat- 
ing herself up entirely, she wrote two lines. 


‘' IT know everything. All is over between 
us. Good-bye. I don’t forgive you, and I 
never ghall, 


 Viougt."’ 


“Jane,” said her young lady, coldiy, 
‘since you brought me Mr. Tremaine's note 
you may as well take him the answer.” 

She did not even caution secrecy. To Violet 
in her distracted state it mattered little it 
everyone knew Jack had jilted her. She had 
rigen the next morning and would have gone 
down as usual; but her mother, horrified at 
her wan face, and the purple rims round her 
eyes, insisted on her not leaving her room. 

‘* You oan rest on the bed,” she said, kindly, 
‘‘and presently, when you have had some 
breakfast, you shall go and lie on the drawing- 
room sofa. I shall send for Dr. West at 
once.’ 

Bat on one point Vi was firm, she would 
not go into the drawing-room—poor child! it 
was there she had listened to Jack Tremaine's 
wooing. So in the end Mrs. Ward gave way. 
A big reclining chair was carried to her room, 
and in that Violet sat balf unconscious through 
the long hours of the summer morning. 

Dr. West came early, and talked of a shock 
to her system. He questioned and cross. 
questioned the patient, and finally departed 
assaring Mr. Ward, however much the young 
lady might deny it, he was certain she had 
something on her mind. 

P.or Mra, Ward! She felt anxious and 
worried, and yet she was capable of a sensa- 
tion of pleasure when, about three o'clock, a 
carriage and pair stopped at the house, and 
Jane came #0 say she had shown Mrs. Dermot 
into the drawing-room. 

“TI am go glad,” the pleased matron assured 
her —- = = — the _——_ are 

reat ple, quite grandees, they are 
ame and I have often wondered Jack 
never introduced us to them. I wish you 
were well enough to see her, Vi.” 

A surprise greeted Mrs, Ward when she got 
to the drawing-room. A pretty, childish- 
looking creature came forward to greet her 
and cried, impulsively,— 

‘Please, Aunt Martha, I’m your niece 
Coristina. I told Jack I should come to-day 
and introduce myself.” 

‘| My niece!" ejaculated Mra. Ward, “ the 
servant said Mrs. Dermot.” 

‘¢ I've been Mrs. Dermot for five years; 
bat, all the same, I am your niece and Jack's 
sister, and I've a dreadfally long story to tell 
you; only firat I want you to promise to forgive 
Jack, for it was all my fault,” 

“My dear,” cried Mrs. Ward, much 
impressed at being ‘“‘annt” to this elegant 
creature. “I am sure I am very pleased to 
see you, but I have nothing to forgive Jack, 
we parted last night on the best of terms.” 

‘*Bat your daughter Violets won't forgive 
him, and the poor boy is nearly broken- 
hearted,”’ 

And then Tina poured out the whole story 
of her ‘' pretty comedy," and her own and her 
brother’s penitence, 

“Ts was awfully wicked of us, Aunt 
Martha—Alan, that’s my husband, always 
paid so—but we meant no harm; and when 
Jack fell in love with Violet he was properly 
punished, for he has been frightened to death 
ever since lest you and Uacle Jubn should be 
too angry to forgive him.” 

Mra. Ward was magnanimous. 

‘* My dear Tina, say no more, Weare all 
very fond of Jack, and I will confess we have 
grown much more intimate and at home with 
him than we might have done if he had come 
among us as such a very rich man. Oaly I 
can’t understand what you mean about Violet. 
Iam certain she knows nothing of what you 
have told me.” 
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‘Then why did she write to Jack that she 
had discovered all, and would never forgive 


him? 

Mrs. Ward shook her head. 

** Violet has been quite unlike herself ever 
since Thursday. She went with a friend to 
see geome pictores in Bond.street, and she 
came home looking like a ghost. She has 
been ill ever since.” 

cal. Bhe positively clopged her bands. 
la . ively clap r hands. 

“T gee it ot om , 

‘‘ My dear !"’ 

“Why, 7 was at that picture gallery on 
Thursday with Jack. We didn’t look at the 
pictures much, we jast sat down and discussed 
Jack’s troubles, and how he could explain his 
deception to Violet-—and——” 

** And you think she heard it?” 

“I think,” and Tina blushed rosy-red, 
“that though Jack is my brother and I am 
just an old married woman, Violet made a 
mistake and was jealous—of me, She did not 
know Jack had a sister in England, and she 
jumped to the conclusion he and I were— 
lovers.” 

A quarter of an hour later a tap came at 
Violet’s door, and in reply to her ‘‘ Come in”’ 
there entered the destroyer of her peace, the 
fair-haired syren who had promised to ‘‘con- 
sole Jack” if hie fiaxcée proved obdarate, 

With a bitter cob Violet roze to her feet, 
fall of anger at the intrusion ; but Tina, with 
a little smile, put one hand on her shoulder 
and forced her back into her cbsir, saying,— 

"Please don’t get up. I know you are 
awfally angry with me, but I have only come 
here to try and put things right; for, Cousin 
Violet, I am—Jack's sister,” z x 


The following Christmas witnessed quite a 
family reunion at No. 19, Hartley-street, for 
Mr. and Mrs. John Tremaine came home 
from their long honeymoon in time to keep 
the festival with their friends; and the 
widowed Mrs. Tremaine and her daughter 
Marguerite, who now lived in Devonshire, 
were also Mrs. Ward's guests, 

Most likely Jack would buy a “' place” in 
Devonshire and a house in town, and he and 
his Violet both looked the picture of health 
and happiness, and the two mothers rejoiced, 
at their childrens’ felicity. 

Rita and Mrs. Tremaine had reached Eng- 
land in time for the wedding, which took 
place in September, in order that the Der- 
mots might be present at it before they cailed 
for their distant home. 

Kitty Grey was chief bridesmaid, Martha 
refa to one at all, and confessed to 
Tina that for four whole days she had cor- 
Gially detested her. 

John Ward still went to the City every day, 
for he said he should feel miserable if he 
retired ; but he and his wife are more open- 
handed than of yore, and enjoy to the fall 
such pleasures and comforts as an ample 
income can sfford. 

No one has yet attempted to deprive Mra. 
Ward of her favourite child. Martha is still 
unappropriated, and likely to remain so; in 
fact, Kitty Grey, who is a close observer, 
declares that there will be no other wedding 
from 19, Hartley-street than the one so nearly 
frustrated by A Pretry Comepy, 


[THE END,] 





=- 
Sane 


Tae Italians invented the term influenza in 
the seventeenth century, and attributed the 
disease to the influence of certain planets. 

Ir is said to be a remarkable fact that the 
poison of a scorpion gradually loses its effect 
upon a human being, and that man soffers less 
and less each time he is stung One bold philoso- 
pher, it is related, had the courage to follow out 
this principle to the farthest extent, and made 
scorpions sting him repeatedly until he had 
become poison proof, and soffered but little in- 
convenience beyond the transient pain of the 
puncture, 
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AN EVIL DEED. 


I 
CHAPTER XXvV. 
A TELEGRAM FROM LEVISON, 


‘‘ Waar shall we do, father? Where shall 
we go to find the child?’ cried Guy, in de- 
spairing tones, when they were well away 
from the tumble.down old house. 

‘* Hanged if I know!" cried Bouverie, per: 
plexedly, flicking impatiently at the golden 
goree with his stout walking-stick, ‘ Let’s 
sit down Jad, and have a think.” 

Guy sighed, but dropped down beside his 
father, and pulling up a blade of grasa chewed 
away at it savagely, whiled he stared gloomily 
before him. 

‘*I shall have a pipe,” remarked Bouverie, 
presently. “I canalways think better when I 
am smoking.” 

‘* That's true,” said Guy, and followed bis 
example, 

“Hallo!” cried Bouverie, suddenly, staring 
at something in the far distance, ‘ There’s 
our turn out, boy!” 

“ Where?” said Guy, springing up, and 
looking all ways but the right one, ‘I don't 
see it.” 

‘To the right. That fool James is driving 
it. I can see he is by the way it's ewaying 
about. He'll have it over in a minute.” 

Guy, at last looking in the right direction, 
descried the erratically-driven Norfolk cart; 
and, laughing a little, ran forward to the 
rescue, 

* Oh, Me. Guy |” cried Bouverie’s exhausted 
man, mopping his forehead, and looking grate- 
fully at Guy holding the horse's head, 
‘‘what a hawfal road to drive along! and 
what a beast of a pony!” 

* Road!’ shouted Bouverie, catching this 
remark as he strode up. “Why, man! you 
weren't on the road at all!” 

James gazed about him in bewildered 
fashion. 

“ Where is the road, then, sir?” he asked, 
solemnly. 

‘* There !'’ pointing to the beaten -out track. 

* That road, sir?" contemptuously, ‘that! 
Vell, give me the town if that’s what they 
call a rcad in the country!” 

Bouverie looked amused. 

** Bat what brought you here, man?” he 
said, suddenly. 

‘* Why, sir, Mr. Peveril’s come home all of 
a suddint; and I thought as bow you'd like 
to get back quick to him.” 

‘Hal Peveril back, Guy,” called out his 
father. ‘I'm glad of that—he can he!p us.” 

‘‘ The more the better,” said Guy, gravely, 
springing in at the back, while Bouverie took 
the reins from hia exhausted man, and spun 
the cart along in fine atyle, 

‘ There's the dear old chap at the gate!” 
he oried, as they rattled up to the Cottage. 
** Welcome home, old chap! How d’you like 
our diggings?" 

“ First-rate ! capital!" was Peveril’s hearty 
response, when they had nearly shaken their 
hands off. 

** You're looking uncommonly well, old 
chum,’’ went on Bouverie, scanning the jovial, 
kindly face, closely. 

“ That's more than I can say for the lad,” 
answered Peveril, quickly, looking in a dis- 
satisfied way at Gay’s thoughtfol, haggard 
face. ‘' What's up, Guy?” 

‘* Walk up and down with us, and I'll tell 
you,” put in Bouverie, hastily. ‘The lad's 
rather too worried to talk.” 

The tale did not take long, for it was well 
and quickly told, and Bouverie had a very 
attentive listener. 

‘Gay, my lad," cried Peveril, ‘‘ this is as 

ood news to me as to your father. We've 
both longed to see our boy with a sweet, lov- 
ing bride, and I, too, shali look upon her as a 
daughter!" 

Guy’s face glowed with pleasure, he held 
his old friend’s hand in a close grip; for a 
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minute he had forgotten all but the one fact— 
that Barbara's love was his, Yet almost at 
once it came rushing back to his mind. He 
dropped the older man’s hand and turned 
away with a heavy sigh. 

‘* You see, the darling child has disappeared. 
That scoundrel has managed to hide her 
away,” murmured Bonverie, 

‘© Yes; but, hang it all! be must be made to 
speak—we will force him to tell!” burst out 
Peveril, waxing indignant. 

“ How can we? We have no proof that the 
dumb woman's tale is true, As long as he 
can assert that the child is bis daughter we 
are powerless,” argued Bouverie. 

‘Come in and sit down,” cried Peveri?, 
abrupily, slipping his arm in Gny’s, ‘' this 
sort of thing makes one hot. Might think of 
some plan if cooler.” 

‘Please, air,’’ cried Mra, Doidge, puraning 
them into the sitting-room, her honest face 
full of sympathy, “here's Betty from Mr, 
Glaister’s. She were turned away this very 
morning; and please, sir, can she speak & 
word to you?" 

‘OF course, of course! Fetch her in,” cried 
Bouverie, sinking into s seat beside his old 
friend, and looking wiatfally at Guy, who 
stood gazing eagerly at the door, his face 
deathly white. 

Betty came, her honest face all aglow. 
desperately shy at being ushered into the 
presence of three such fine looking gentlemen, 
Nor did Guy add to her self posession, for he 
stepped up to her, and seizing her toil- worn 
band seked, in faltering tones, if she had any 
news for him, 

“Nay, sir,” she cried, in distrezeed tones, 
the ready tears filling her eyes, ‘cept as how 
4 Mias Barb'ra went away last night, late 
on!’ 

Guy put his hand to his eyes for a minute, 

“Tell me what you know of her going? '} 
he said, hoarsely. 

‘Not much, sir,” she cried, quite upset by 
the sight of his trouble. ‘The master came 
just after you'd gone, and with him a naaty- 
looking man as he called ‘Dootor.. Up they 
went to the mistress’s room, and were there 
& bit, I stood in the ’all and ’eard Mre, Bar. 
tram go to Mise Barb'ra’s room, and take her 
back to where they was, She came out imme. 
diate—Mrs. Bartram, I mean—and walked me 
off to the kitchen, scolding me in her nasty, 
nagging way for prying. All at once a bell 
rang sudden, and she walked ont and Iccked 
the door on me. I were mad, and tried the 
back door, but that was looked. SolI sat and 
listened, and soon ‘eard the sound of steps. 
Some one went down from the mistress's rocm 
into the old court-yard—two or three foot- 
steps I counted—then there was a trampling 
of 'orse’s ’oofs, the gate banged, and 1 ’eard no 
more!” 

‘And what after that?’ oried Bouverie, 
for Guy was too troubled to speak. 

‘She oame back then, and when I asked 
why she'd locked me in said, coolly, aa the 
mistress and Miss Barb'ra had gone away, and 
she didn't want me rushing out and upsetstin’ 
the young lady. I answered her back, then we 
had a awfal row, and she told me to go first 
thing this morning. I was mortial giad to 
leave, sir, cause when that sweet angel were 
gone I felt afraid like, alone with them two 
devils. She told me when she paid my wage 
that they were going away too, to join Miss 
Barb’ra. And a good thing it is for the place, 
thinks I, for ’ceps Mies Barb’ra they're a queor 
los t' 

She burst into tears as she ended, and. 
sobbed violently. 

Peveril and Bouverie fels embarrassed, but 
Guy, remembering her devotion to her young 
mistress, took her hand again, and looked at 
her kindly, 

‘' ’m going to marry Miss Barbara when I 
find her, Betty,’ he said, gently. 

“Qh, sir! are you? Well, I’m dreadfal 
glad o’ that!” cried Betty, reddening with 
pleasure, 
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“ Would you like to. be her servant?" went 
on. the young man, 

‘I shonid that, sir!" 

‘“\T promise you you shall then,” oxied Gay, 
slipping a handsome gifé into. her hand, and 
dismissing her with a friendly amile. a 

“Bray, Betty!” cried Bouverie, following 
bis son's example. 

‘“‘ And—and here, Betty!” put in, Peveril, 
supplementing the other gifts in sugh a liberal 
style that Betty went away quite dazed. 

‘*We.maust go, to, London!” oried. Gay, 
marching up and down. ‘Ili swear he 
brought that dootor of hia from there!” 

‘Ay, lad, I daresay,” put ian his. father, 
donbsfally ; ‘but it’s a. big place, and you'll 
fiad it bard.” 

He stopped suddenly, besoming aware of 
the fact that Peveril from behind Guy was 
shakiog his head at him vehsmenty. 

“ Nonsense!’ barat ont. that. impetuous 
gentleman. ‘ We'll ect the detectives to work, 
Let's have & snack and.be.cff to Piymonth to 
oatoh the evening train,” 

“ Detectives don’s seem much good in thia 
conntry,” remarked, Bouverie, ringing the 
bel! vigorously, 

‘I’ve never heard a word of ths one I 
employed, Peveril,” 

*€ Look here!” whispered his friond, hastily. 
‘‘Gay’ll have brain fever i! he don’t set to 
work on something. We'll all ba off to 
London and do our beat to try and fiad the 
little thing,”’ 

Bouveris saw the wisdom of his old chum’s 
remarks, £0 said no more but went off in 
search of a time-table, while Peveril made 
Mrs, Doidge acquainted with their hasty 
plan, and ordered in luncheon, 

The housekeeper, anxious to help in every 
way, called Sally to her aid, and in a trice 
had Iaid the table. 

“ Oome, lad, you'll break down if you don’t 
eat something,” remonstrated Bouverie, seeing 
that Gay left his plate untonched, and, the 
young man, yielding to his father's pleading 
expression, swallowed s few moathfala. 

The cart came round again, James in it 
ready to accompany them and bring it back. 

‘You needn't come, James,” said his 
master, springing up. ‘'I'll leave it at the 
livery-stabies.”’ 

James jamped ont immensely relieved; the 
others took their plapes, aud Mr. Bouverie 
turned the horse Piymouth-wards, but palled 
up short, for a man was running towards 
them with a yeliow envelops, 

"What's this, I wonder?” cried Bouveris, 
throwing the messenger a shilling, and tearing 
open the telegram. 

**Come at once to this address,” he read, 
slowly, “don’t delay!” 

‘* What address?" eaid Gay, impatiently. 

“Levison, Balldog Inn, Mercer-street, 
Spita'fizids, Who the devil is he?” oried 
Bouverie, bewildered. 

‘I don't know!" said Gay, hastily ; “but 
is’s London, dad, 60 we can easily see,” 

** Ay, 60 we can.” 

He thrust the telegram into hia pocket, 
flioked-the pony sharply, and away they flew 
on the road to Plymouth. 


OH APTER: XXVI. 
A WOMAN SCORNED, 


Tus days crept by very slowly for the poor 
little detective, lying in that gloomy under. 
ground hele; completely in the power of a 
gang of desperate men; seeing no one but the 
burly Boots, who came Gown two or three 
times a day to attend to his wants and bring 
him bis meals. 

Osce, when he saw the man descending the 
ladder, he sprang up with the intention of 
rushing at him, overpowering him, and fight. 
ing hia way out.ot his priaon.. Luokily, he 
glanced upwarde, and hia quick eyes took in 
dhe fact that the landlord Moaza waa standing 





at the top of the steps, pointing a piatol 
straight at him, 

He gave up the attempt then; he bad no 
Gesire to dio like a rat a hole wher, by 
biding his time, he might ges. out unharmed, 

Besides, Boots was a very powerfal looking 
fellow, and he, Grey, though porsessing plenty 
of energy, Was no. match for such a.gians. 

‘s What are you. going to do. with.me?”’ he 
asked, coolly, tha first-evening when Charley 
brough’ him hia-teme 

The man. stood. watehing him, rather, ad- 
miringly, for the little datestive was attaokipg 
the provisions with: vigour. 

‘Well, you are. & cool obap!"’ exclaimed 
Charley, leaging hia. question unanasered, 
‘eating away there, when, for all you know, 
He. may be going to.do,for. you. this very even- 
ng.” 

If this, pleasant sapeeoh, was. intended to 
frighten Grey, it. had nas. the desired effesi.. 
He laughed oarelessly, and repeated hia quea- 
tion, 

‘* What are you going to do with ms?” 

Charley. grinned, 

I fancy you'll. nos be on, skors. this time 
to-morrow night,” he said, mysterionaly, thon, 
turned and, ran up the etaps. 

“Hamph! Agresable, that!’ soliloqnised 
Grey, listening abstractedly to the heavy 
thud of the jrap-door,, ‘' Oncethey geé ma on 
board one of their oursed. boats I'm done for ! 
They wonld never let. me go iree,’’ 

The thought. waa not pleasant, and. pre- 
sently, to banish it, he rose and -proceaded ta- 
do what he, had done every: hour to keep him- 
eelf from brooding over his present uncomfors- 
abla position. 

He dragged hig.one ohsiz undernsath the, 
apology tog. a. window, jamped upon it and 
gezad out eagerly, 

He could only look into,the.narrow.shnt,in. 
yard; bak.tbe litte window bed long. since 
been smaghed-to bits, and, the faink breeze 
tole in and oooled hia aching forekesd, 

Saddenly he, heand voices. neat him, and, 
looking out, made out the figures of Chazley 
and the black-ringletted young lady, 

They were evidently quarrelling violenily, 
and Grey listened esgerly to catch what they 
were saying. 

“I ask yon once again!” he beard the, 
worosn ory in shrill tenes. “ Are. yongoing 
fo marry me?” 

“No, lm. not,’ came the enlien. answer, 

‘You promised, you villain}. You, know 
you didi” 

“ Yea,” cried tha, man, with, a sneering, 
laugh, ‘I was a fool ones, bas I’m, 
wiser now. I've seen.a faz:pretaier-girl than 
you, ad J oan havefor the arking ; and I mean, 
to have ber too!" 

Even in, the. duak, Grey conld sacchow: white. 
the woman. grew..in, hex passion and scorn; 
could ses how she clenched: ber; hands as she 
hurled ber next question, at.her tormenior, 

*“ You. won’) marry me?’ she said again, in, 
Gall tones. 

“No,” angrily, “I won't! Don't bother. 
me anon it agein, or it'll be, the.worae for 
you ” - 

He flang away from her then, and marohing, 
into the house, slammed the door, with: more 
force than elegance. 

“The worse for me!” hissed.ont. Rabecon, 
wildly. ‘ You villaind Od! bat. you shall 
pay for thie; I'll haye my revenge yeil"’ 

She. turned. and. paced, up and.dowmpthe. 
narrow yard ; and Gray, seeing a poiatof vans. | 
age and seizing. eagerly.om it, wrote afew 
harried iines on a bit ofi papen; aud waiting 
till she came jast by the.window, threw. it, 
right at-her fees. 

Would she notice. if and pick itup? He. 
wondered in an agony of impatience... Yes! 
she had it in her hand, and was reading: ik 
intently, then, with, eparkling, eyes, looked, 
towards the slit and nodded cantiously. 

In another, minuts she had:disappeased, and: 





Grey, hearing the decisive bang she gave. to, 


the.door, Gropped. into -his. chair, and named | you,” 


his handa gleafally. 
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‘'Ha, ba! that little quotation of\'s woman 
scorned” works wellin my case. 6 e'dimever 
rest til] he’s safely looked up. To morrow 
night, my fine friend,. you saidp 1 think," 
Laughing softly, he shrew, himaelf baqk inthe 
chain, and in a faw minntes waa fast asleep. 

Holding ber. precions sorap of papsr tightly, 
Rebecoa hurried -bagk to the upper partef the 
house, and went about her evaniag dutieg with 
such & will saat by sevan ololook, she qyay.irss 
to do what. eke liked, 

Acking and obtaining permisaion irom her 
master to go out for the evening, shazan up to 
her bedzoom, pat on her,ont door. things and 
went hastily. downataira. 

S xe had gained éhe hall: when Charley came 
out of the goffes room, and, stopping her, asked 
where she was cff ta. 

‘With my Aunt, Josephs to. the, thenjze,”’ 
she answered, readily, a strange light, in her 
gteat black: eyes, 

« Wiah I conldcoma with yon,’’ cried C harlay, 
gaily, thioking, as he looked.at the bright face, 
that. she bad qnite, got. over, theix: lista 
dispute, ; 

‘'Go and get your lovely girl to be your 
companion,” ehe laughed, and, with a, fogs of 
her head, ran swiftly down the .stepa and 
away. 1 

‘¢ After all, she’s vory- handsome,’ matiered 
Charley, a.look of: pique.on, his. coarae;. acn- 
osited face, ‘‘and she. has. money saved, I 
know. I makeit up with her when.she geta 
baok. She'll be only teo glad!” 

Qh, foolish man! If he conld cnly bare 
seen the flashing, angry eyes, and the thin,.ses 
lips of, tha girl who was harrpiog eastwards, 
he would no} have sanntersd back. into, the 
coffes-room with such a. self-satisfied amile oa 
abo. J cneghe ok, and lights of 

a Josephs . was. quio  lighha © 
took bie knew.every step of the wey ske 
Waa: going well, and her desire. for revenge 
forced her almost. into.a.ran.. 8o,. ldeking 
neither righ$ -nor left; she sped on her: way, 
and in an inoredibly shoré: time stood ia. Lavi- 
son}e-snrg little bar. 

With glittering eyes, blazing cheeks, and 
fevered lips, she told. she astonished. man her 
quser tale, 

‘*Poor little. Greg. poos little: baffer!’’ 
Levison murmured, paffiag away: at his. pipe. 
“ T don't like meddling and-telling tales, bus I 
won's bave him badly.éreated. He's a plucky 
little chap 1"’ 

‘‘ What'll. you do.then?”’ oried- Rabeoss, 
impatiently, “ Wiik you. do. what: hacsays 
here? telegraph to this gentleman:??’ 

Levison took the hit of psper and iread, the 
address slowly aloud, '* Bonverie, TheL attage, 
Meoztown, Daxtmocr.’’ 

** Ay, let's send a telegram now,”* 

‘\ Bat. the . poliee,’ onied= Rebeoes,  ‘ wons 
you let'’em.know.? ” 

Levisen shook hia head. 

. $s rs do. they! mean. to take. hia o2 

‘*Day after to-morrow, io» the. evening. 
Charley told: him .to.morrow; bus: that was 
osly.tolead him astzay."’ 

‘s Weil, then, we'll: wait for this. Bouveria 
chap,’ cried. Levieon, suddenly, ‘I hates 
havin’ anythin’ to.do wi’ the police,” 

“.§ pose the gentleman don't come? '’ asked 
Rabecea, exciteddys 

“Why, then Til let you know, and you oan 
slip out to the nearess prlice-atation, You'd 
better be carefal, my girl,” he went on bor- 
riedly. “Let the blow come from tbis Mr. 
Bouverie, If you are suspected: they'l! Kill 


4 you, sure as fate!” 


‘| Yes; I know,” said she, slowly; “ bat I 
don't care. However, Ilidoaa yousay, send 
the telegram .and wait.for thia. genthlemaais 

" 


| Yea, that’s safest,” cricd Leviseon,. 

“1b the time.gets late and he. don's, come,. 
slip.out—warn, the. polios—there's .a eiaiion 
cloge to Condor: stzect, and» come.straight, om 
horee Mo. and-my: wife wilk ba, glad to. have. 


“ Thank you,” she said, gratefally,.“/youire: 
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very kind. Oae thing, sir,” coming close to 
him and laying her hand on his arm, “ we 
mastn’t les them get bit on board, If they 
do. why he’s done for, you know." 

L2vison Inid his haw oa hers and nodded 
ychemently, 

‘‘ He shan't got he shan’t go!’ he muttered, 
‘' Grey's a'pluckydibtle chap!" 

“Take care of that cld Dan!” she cried, 
surning baék from the door, ‘‘he’s thick with 
them,” 

“Ay, I Bhew that Idng ago,” grimly; but 
nell neveréronble us again, my dear. I kicked 
bict out Idfe!dast night for thieving.” 

‘‘ Then vié'll come to the 'Raven,'’” she 
saidj\, witithoenviction, ‘' Another villaixin 
that f Good. night, Mr. Levieont” [| 

“Gg iy girl,” cried he, coming #40 
the ddomfioseeshbr off. Bs-on your. ; 


vill @eroethe.”" 
I ‘wemlofi; gohig slowernowy. 


for she-miust+ nod bevin before the theatien | 
wereavell Overs. 









meatal 


“ i Rebecost  heavent ony 

iahlyy up to her amdGtuting hey - 

T didn't mewnnwins I . suid 

eve’ ‘, Won't you forgive me?’ J 
Sheldi?? her: hand in his whit®she lookea) 


sisadiy: af hier; then, { ‘it. ma ) 
beat to gubhes tiageckeomode tae eat} 
graciously -athin; though: ng-to 


she was lonpin 
= her -hand“away and“load-him with 
abuse. 

“Ask me inthe morning,’ she aaid, coquet- 
tishly, ‘I wan't tell you now," 

She pulled her hand away then, and rani 
upataira, her face pale with anger, her heart 
throbbing violently ; whiie Charley, delighted 
with hig easy. conquest, walked away in a 
highly pléssed frame-of mind. 

“She can't deuy mo!” be muttered, taking 
down & epitit bottle, and “mixing himvelf..a 
sieamidg glass of soddy; ‘buy then,” with a 
oHesited Idagh) ** whkt woman'cad?" 


—— 


OHAPTER XXVII. 
TO THE RESCOE. 


Arone th® bastling London ‘streets; winding 
sleverly if and ‘out-ambng ith? never-ending’ 
stream of vehicles. of all sorte) went a cab, 
going steadily onwards to the East end, 

Inside sat the three Australians; their 
faces, after the night's travel, locking haggard 
and unwashed, in the light of the. brilliant 
summer moraings 

Peveril was leaning back, a.far-away ex- 
pression in his kindly eyes. He had nos much. 
hops of success in, this vieis to. Londen; bak 
he would.have.died rather than say so to the 
anxzious-faced young man opposite, 

He wasataring out with keen glance at every” 
pagser-by, almost ad if he expeoted to sce 
Barbara amongat the busy throng, and were: 
holding himself ready to jamp out and,stop, 


his darling. 

_B Whe spending hia tine 1h “thrast- 
ing hig héad dnt “of window ‘and ‘ndjartiig ths" 
mun to drivd faster. . 

“The sdoger we're there tte’ better for 
you,” hewseured tie slated Jetta, whd; bifvyed’ 
ap by visio of golden “feet,” touched His hat 
respec , and ‘went ‘along af sich ‘a rate 
tat hejast shaved the wheel ‘ofa o ‘ 
and calletf down upon hig devoted head's storm 
ofangry ohaff from the frate driver. 

If I were #0 sed te chi ih this” great’ 
crowd,” offs Guy, dréamily, ‘1 shodtd 
throw'myaelf Out and tow Bert” 

“T aon’s’ thigk you'd do* mash roiinisg,” 
said Peveril; smiling ae he scanned the basy’ 





scene through which they were passing. 
‘“ Fanoy leaping out into that turmoil!” 

‘‘ Yes, indeed," echoed Bouverie, glancing 
out too, ‘ London's a wonderfal place.” 

“I wish I had come home a little sooner,” 
remarked Peveril, after a bis, when they were 
driving rapidly along one of the East-.end 
atreets, ‘' i might have seen this sweet Miss 
Barbara thé»,”’ 

‘‘ | .wieh?you had!" cried Bouverie, em. 
p + “I gay, Guyy you have aeketoch 
her,” turning quickly to hie silenteon: 

Gay reddened, 

“T loeka@afop before I oamea T— 
en en mete it, congtied i ’ an 
awtal swere to happen’ as that I never 

ponnd, id 


, thay sketch dad,. would 
be siaibcttieetation I bad" 


ts thift'’s trae,” mattered his father, a 
pli feeling idhis thiteat, and spoke [ 


no: morevuntil'the cabedréw'tip,to the ‘ Buil- 
dog”’ Tiny “ Now towotve thamystery!"’ he 
waren: oot i Ont an@idismieding the driver 
with quite bsyord@even Hissxpsotationa. 
. G ime demtapsoioe ¢ — 
tov : _ abd striding up to the 
Tam Heels,” ‘spout fy bal 
\ “Pam hersir,” res | y man’ 


ihe had addressedii "Step insideyplease, 
genitneo hi ais aut eeeeecs 
to sis wee ** enranxtously oxpeécting: 

. end Tivilistions: Boor 


nificant 6 
imeit wasby no’ 


apdithinutive. 
| “sw, my man,” cried Bouveride "tellus 
the meaning of your summons to as in afew" 
words as possible, for we have mucho do, 
and very little time to do it in.” 

“I won't keep you long, sir,” was the quiet 
response, ‘for you'll have a tidy bit more to 






do when I've finished,” 


In utter amazement they listened to his 
eager tale of the little deteotive’s dreadfal 
Birait, 

‘‘ Toank you, my man,” burst out Bouverie, 
jumping up at the conclasion of his surprising 
nerrative: ‘ You've done usa good tarny”’ 

‘* Nay” cried Levitow, honestly,“ not me 
bat Rebsoca.” 

“She! shail be well cared for,” said 

husti 


ly. 

“Poor Grey! cried: Gay, in tones of com= 
punotion ; ‘and only a-day or two ago we 
were ratmiog him'down, saying he was no 
use, 

'* Ay if'you only knewed him aswell as I 
do, gentiémen;" broke in Levison,’ eagerly; 
“+ you'a’never ha’ thought! that. He's: the 


pluckiest little chap'anywheres; and. the: 


cléevereseman in theforce, Why, when once 
he's ona «trail; he'll. never, leave is till he’s 
tracked the»fox to hieden.” 

“ Wonder if he'a found out anything about 
the murder yet,’ ssid: Gay, in musing tones: 

yee Stared es at him, Lopi 

“ Ara you the. gentleman as was employing 
him?” he asked quickly. 

Bouverie nodded, 

‘Then. gee him.ous of where he is now, 
and thé little chap'll take you straight to the 
man.as did the deed!’ he oried, trium- 


phaatly- 
a What yy shouted Bonverie, ‘‘living in 


“Ag, olose.40,you,.on the Moor! I'll be 
you've’ stent and spoken fo thé man betes 


now,’ 

Boavérie titted and looked curfonily at his 
son, whodte” hindsdme facs Had’ suddenly: 
becdine fearfdlly pate. 

“D>. you -mean,’’ he. eaid in low'tones, 
Unable to reffatn frém askiay the quettica, 
‘?hé nian Glaicter?” 

“You,” doggetily, ‘though that’s nov His’ 
proper narie neither.” 


A groan burat from Gay's pale lips. A lo0k* 
ob awh Her rors Meee hark eytay 
‘* Her father?” he cried, with*a siroxpl 


shudder, 





j 


Levieon, who had been watching him 
anxiously, stepped forward and laid his hand 
on his arm. 

‘You're wrong,” he caid, slowly. “ He'sns 
more her father than Iam. He never mar- 
tied; thai damb oreature was not his wife. 
tee is the sister who he}ped 

m ” 

*Goed heavens!" ehouted Bonverie, a 
sudden ides striking him, ‘' the damb woman 
is Maudie Heriot 1” 

“Of course,” eaid Levison; promptly. 
 Blessyou! Grey had found alf that ont, and 
only waited for ‘a\ little’ more proo? befére 
nabbing him,” 

“Bat: how?" cried Gay, wonderingly, 
‘Grey kept no watdh over Gisister,”’ 

“Didn's he!” said Levison; sacfiagly, 
ree old gardener‘ a¥ Gidister’s 


* Byv Jovet yes," cried the yousg> man, 
thumping the table, “what a-capitak getup! 
—— dtove me homepand I never kiiew 

“ No# likely,” satd Levisony with’ pride, 
“ he'wee ospital hand ‘at dieguives) The day 
Giwistz came up to London he traveled in 
the camel carriege, gov up: as w cotamibrciat 
traveller, followed hinn to the: ' S. et 
wotldnover have been! fdnnd' ont if theoxb- 
reeoguived him) .ana 


told my ranenily old billived nerker. 


wdid' you find thi¢all out, mn?” 
pavidePaveril rep ee ses 

“Oa Rebeoos picked it all up; They tock 
hip note book*from”hinr whtn! they dregced 
Sa8-bab-om’capeets *SWHSH ‘on’ the giri 


€ 
vy hae shes betrayed them?” said 


“ Revengejeit. The man’s jast cast her off, 
and she'd do anythitig:to psy him ont.” 

‘Good for us,” cried Gay, who had been 
looking a little happier since hearing tha cer- 
tain denial of Gleister’s claim on Barbar. 

‘‘Did you know that he has sent the ycang 
Isdy away?” seked Bonverio, suddenly 
remembering Barbara's disappearance; 

‘' No, sit,” cried Levison; eagerly. * Way is 
thas?" 

“ Because I want to make her my wile,” 
volunteered Gay, frankly. ‘' He has eent her 
away somewhere: together with’ thig poor 
Maude Heriot, whom he sweard ie mad." 

‘TIT be bound ‘he's got ‘em ‘into rome shady 





sort o° private lnnatio asylum!” exclaimed” 


Loviten, saddenly, ‘' He knows heapso’ thas 
sort.” Never miad,:you just get Grey out of 
hiv ptison/and you'can go down ‘aud’ nab the 
villain, and force him to’sen wll)” 

“ Yas, that's if!’ oried Peverily jamping-xp, 
“ our first wofion’ must he to libsrate Grey.” 

“ Good bye;” said ' Bouveris,' shaking’ the 


man’shand, heartily, ** we may notees you for’ 
a little tine, Oar ficatoare,; you know, must: 


bé 40 pecare those two guilty wretohes ; bar 

after that we shail certwinly’ ram up and 

onan our pratitadd for your ald more ‘com- 
letely.”” 

P ‘‘ Yes, and to Rabecoa,” added Guy, follows 

ing his father. ‘‘ She comes’ to“you'té-nighs, 

does she'not?’’ 

*' Yes;sir, I'lltakeosreof her; she'll want 
a ‘hand'to help her against those aevile!"’ 

A cab way called, they eprang into’ it, and 
were rapidly driven to Scotland.yard, where; 
after“a lime detey, they were ad niitied $6 the 
prezerice'of the chief. He ligteted with deep 
attertion to’ Bouverit'’s «rapidly told © tate, 
jotting down .a few’ hasty notes now and 
then. 

“Many thanks) Mr. Bonveris, for your 
——— aid,” he said, after a moments 
thenght. ‘‘Oarmen, aes 5) report thém. 
selves here’ regularly while investigating any 
imiportant’oacse? Grey did so only’ whem he’ 
paid that visit to she* Bull-dog’ 1 have nor 
bees tineasy though; for oftem when working 
it! disguise it is impowible to communicate 
with us. You say he is to be removed $o¢ 
nigh??”’ 

Bonveriy bowed: The chict toushed’a amall 
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[LEVISON TOOK THE BIT OF PAPER AND READ IT SLOWLY. ] 


bell sharply, and, a clerk appearing, asked, 
qaickly,— 

‘“* Branton, when’s high tide to-night ?” 

‘' Eleven, air,” was the prompt reply. 

“* That will do.” 

The man withdrew, and the chief sat think- 
ing deeply for a few minutes, while his three 
visitors watched his face anxiously. 

** I see a way to catch the whole bright lot,” 
he «aid, presently. ‘High tide at eleven 
means that they will take Grey away about 
eight. I shall send my men to be on the spot 
about that time, and pounce on them as they 
are smuggling him out.” 

‘‘ Not before?” ventared Bonuverie, think- 
ing of the little detective's state of anxiety. 

‘*No,"’ decisively. “It is just what Grey 
himself would wieh. Should the officers go 
earlier, and force their way into the house, the 
whole crew might manage to get away through 
some of those convenient trap-doors.” 

"* Then eight o'clock in Condor-street,”’ said 
Sa, SONS. **We may be there too, I sup- 


The chief smiled. 

* Yes, as long as you keep ont of sight, Bat 
on the whole I think ’twould be better to be on 
the spot by seven-thirty. Those slippery 
rascals might take it into their heads to leave 
earlier.” 

* We will!” cried Peveril, emphatically. 

Then with a courteous bow the chief dis- 
missed them, and they found themselves once 
more in the bright sunshine, gazing ab- 
atractedly at the busy passers-by. 

“What shall we do?'’ asked Guy, 
excitedly. 


y 
*'Go to an hotel, have a wash and a good 


dinner, and make the best of our way to 
Condor-street. I mean to be there before 
seven-thirty,”’ said Bouverie. 

‘** Right you are,” agreed Peveril. ©‘ The 
ee sha’n't escape if we three men can help 
t ” 

“I'd like to see them,” growled Guy, a 
cangerous light in his handsome eyes, 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
IN THE QUBEN’S NAMB! 


Rustep and refreshed by a good wash, and 
a capital dinner at a first-class hotel, they 
turned their steps towards Condor-street, and 
knowing they were in excellent time—for the 
great clock at St. Panl’s was jast booming 
out the half hour after six as they passed it— 
they went very leisurely on their way, looking 
about them; Peveril and Bouverie with the 
eager excited air of Englishmen who had been 
exiled from the great city for many a long 
year, and Guy—seeing its mighty streets and 
buildings for the fires time—with an expres- 
sion of satisfied appreciation. 

At last they reached Oondor-street, and, 
walking cautiously along it, caught sight in 
time of the dingy hotel they were seeking. 

‘Here's luck!" said Peveri), excitedly. 
“Woy, there's a tea and cocom room just 
opposite!” 

“By Jove, yea!” exclaimed Bouverie. 
“Excellent! excellent! We must separate 
and stroll in one after the other, 
oon” two first and one alone?” suggested 

uy. 

His suggestion was promptly adopted. 
Peveril and Guy going firet, and Bouverie 
foHowing in a few minutes. 

. A ee Wee = their = 

urrying away y for su t 
coffee that was Gnonteh. tad 

* Trade good here?’’ asked Bouverie, 
politely, laying down a ten. shilling piece, and 
telling the astonished female never to mind 
the change. 

"No, indeed, sir!” she cried in injured 
tones when she had inundated him with 
thanks. ‘‘ That nasty hotel quite spoils my 
business! I ‘ate the whole horrid lot that 
lives there!"’ 

Ae | =@ ne a tol bow —— our 
pipes?” aske everil, y, his eyes 
wandering towards the window, 





“Which indeed you can!” cried the 
gratified dame. P'rhaps you'd like the winder 
open a bit. ’Tis a horrid close night !"’ 

“ Thanks, yes. Ah! allow me, ma'am.” 

He horried forward and raised the sash 
cautiously ; then, the woman having leftthem. 
to attend to a new customer, the three 
amateur spies drew their chairs close up to 
the window, and concentrated their gaze on 
the opposite building. 

Presently a small, sharp faced boy strolled 
along, whistling carelessly, and ran up the 
steps of the hotel. He carried a parcel look- 
ing suspiciously like boots, and on reaching 
the door gave two quick pulls at the bell, 


(To be continued.) 
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A PENNY BANE is to be established in Board 
Schools by means of post. ffice stamp saving 
slips, which will be collected by the « fficials 
who will in due course open accounts in the 
Post Office Savings Bank on behalf of the 
little ones whose “ideas” have not only been 
taught how to “shoot,” but also how to save. 
It is sincerely to be hoped the scheme will 
meet with all possible encoursgement at the 
hands of the mansgers and teachers of the 
various schools, 


A vany admirable and exem scheme ig 
reported from Germany, and one which is 
eminently practicable, although it did not ori- 
ginate in the erratic mind of the Kaiser. It 
is that men imprisoned for assaults upon their 
wives and children are not to be continuously 
kept in useless confinement, to the poseible 
starvation of those dependent on them; but 
on leaving work on Saturday the man is each 
week kept in custody until the following Mon- 
dey which process is repeated until, with 
holidays, he expiaied his sentence of a 
fortnight or a month, as the case may be. I 
have an idea that euch a system will also 
prove more deterrent than avy other, 
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PRETTY PENELOPE. 


—_— 
OHAPTER I. 


Pzxzwrz Desborough stood in front of the 
big window that faced the dull grey cea, a sea 
broken here and there with flicks and streaks 
of frothy white marking the waves as the tide 
rolled out over the rough beach. Penelope’s 
face was disconsolate and weary, and Pr ne- 
lope’s very pretty nose was pressed so bard 
against the window.pane as to threaten per- 
manent annihilation to the delicate lines and 
sircoture which constituted ita beauty. She 
stared dismally at the cismal ecene, at the 
heavy monotomous aby, at the wet parade in 
front of the emall hotel, at the deserted beach 
and the sullen sea. 

A voice from a corner spoke to her once, 
twice, before she woke from her dissati:fied 
self-communion. Penelope withdrew her nose 
reluctantly from its seating. place on the wir- 
dow ; it bad a numb sensation as though it had 
gone to sleep or wae broken cff; she felt it 
piled to% _ - A 4, a A oy he re- 

to the que voice, y— 

“Raining? of course it’s raining. Does it 
ever do anything else? Listen. Did you ever 
hear such a deluge? It’s ing cats and 
dcegs.” She moved the end ok her nose about 
with her slim fingers; it was beginning to 
tingle, and it fels very uncomfortable. Pene- 
Ic pe’s anger increased. “And this is summer |” 
she cried, sbrilly. ‘‘ August, you call this,” 
with an emphasis of absolute indignation. 
“ You call this Auguat!"’ 

“I don’t know that I am wholly responsi- 
ble for the christening of this particular 
month,” the voice answered, softly. It wasa 
pleasant voice, buta trifle languid, as though 
the mere exertion of speaking one word was 
too much for it. ‘ Still,” after a moment's 
pause, as though the subject had required 
and received much thought, “‘ atill, it’s nota 
bad name, as well call it August as not, I 


ble, the old name. If one bad to rack one’s 
brains to think of another, one mi,h'——"’ 

Penelope turned her back cn the epesker 
with a movement that was decided if nota 
little rade. 

“I hate you, Denia!” she declared, 
savagely, still encoursging ber ncse to return 
to its normal condition. ‘ Not content with 
having suggested our coming down io this 
abominable place,”—no amount of deecription 
could give acequate weight tothe force of Miss 
Desborough’s expression on this perticular 
word—" not content with this, you tske the 
greatest delight in making yourself as beastly 
as you know how; and thovgh,” glancing back 
for a moment with contempt, ‘I don’t give 
you credit for success in many things, I will 
Bay that in the matter of being beastly and 
dieagreeable, and—and all that, you certainly 
are onrivalled |” 

The voice laughed very softly. 

‘* What a very bad temper you are in to-day 
. be sure,” it eaid in the same languid lazy 

one, 

Penelope bent her brows, and looked ont 
again at the lowering sky. She voucheafed no 
remark, 

“Exactly what you were when you were & 
little tot of 8 thing not as bigh as this cbair, 
Gad ! bow you used to flare ont at one. You 
positively frightened one,” 

“I wish I could frighten you now,” the 
girl cried, hotly ; then she turned round swiftly, 
with a quick, graceful movement, she crossed 
the room, whipped the book out of his hold 
and threw it ently into a corner, and, 
taking the collar of the rough tweed coat into 
ber two small hands, she ersayed to ahake the 
contents of the same said coat with all her 
might and main. 

Denis Latimar lay back in the chair tran- 
quilly, his handsome grey eyes, full of sleepy 
amusement, resting on the girl's flashed face. 
He might have been cut out of rock for all the 





| impression her exertions made upon him, 


(PENELOPE SHOT FROM DENIS’ SIDE, AND BAN SWIFTLY IN THE DIBECTICN OF TBE HOTEL!) 


don’t object; and then it saves s0 much trou- | 


* Bester give it up for to.dsy, Pen,” eaid 
his voice, not one whit less soft or Jszy. 
* Thirteen stone takes alot of moving, and I 
ro pat cn weight tince I have been ccwn 

ere,’ 

Perelc pe released him as swiftly as she had 
attacked bim. 

“Yeu are odicus, cdious!” she said, half 
in earnest, and yet with a emile creeping 
round the corners of her mouth. 

Bhe stocd before bim, her bosom heaving & 
little from her exertions, her arms crossed 
defiantly, her figure drawn up toite foll height. 
Her cark hair had beccme Icosencd and 
fell rougbly about her throat and brows. 

Denis Latimer Iccked at her steadily from 
between bis balf.cloeed eyelids. 

Bhe was very fair to look on. She kad 
always given prcmice of great attraction frcm 
her earliest babyhood ; that premise, the 
young man deciced quietly, bad been more 
than fulfilled. 

The half laughing, half petulant expreesion 
eat well on her proud delicate-cutfeaturee, ard 
ae for her eyes, the deep dark blue of the 
heavens, as he had seen them at night many & 
time when far cut in the middle of the ocean, 
was the neareat approach to the colour of 
Penelope's big earnest eyes be could think of. 

‘You are the moat unsociable tirercme 
prig I have ever come acrots,” she said, as he 
made no remark to her former uncomplimen- 
tary epithet. ‘‘One might as well be skut op 
in a dungeon with a fossil, Why can’t you 
pmo something ? You have got a voice, 
use it,’ 

“Dear Penelope,” ihe murmur was almost 
plaintive, ‘‘it is not good manners for two 
people to talk at once.” 

“Which means—” wratbfully demanded 
Per elope, 

‘Which means, my desr, that you talk so 
much there is no chance for anyone elge, 
absolutely none.” 

Quaiok as lightning, Penelope’s small brown 





4 


| band flew out and scministered a hearty 
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slap on Mr. Latimar's bagpzed eheek. Thai 
done, she blushed a fiery ved... He would have 
been astonished a¢ that, and &¢ the sadden lock 
that came over her pretty face, could he have 
seen them, buteeke hid bereelf hurriedly oma 
corner of thevtable and hér back was turmed 
to him, 

“T hope thatyrelieved you,” Denis said, in 
exactly the same-unre fila, fashion as before; 
then all atones he cat upp— 

“Go and gab'your batand.a shawl-—ohif 
well, a. waterproof or & , or Whi 
ever yourcall if; we wilkgenut: Excaeisods 
necessary for such a.spirised matare as youre. 


A good hour's watkiwill the edge 
off, and make.you better ”° The last 
was-said alily; bat Penelopecwaralrerdy: ax 


sunbesm, she bad danced.to-shedgen: 

’ Dear, dea. Denig.yeu area: “ she 
cried. “I love.pous I have to gor 
out. I don't mindthe.cainy batmone.cf the 
cthers would co» aad mmammecite@silly che 
will not les me put my now onkioiGders by 
= In two minntes=two midttaseDenis 
dean.” 

Left to himself, Denies rassetochis fall 
height, which wassomething a lite pver pix 
Teet, shook himself, yawned, walked: to the 
window, lookedrcat, and then. shrugged his 
shoulders. 

‘'Cheerful prozpect,” he said to himeeif, 
and then he smiied. ‘* Poor little Pen—itis 
hard on her—how she does Icve the snn. 
is only a baby,’ Denis walked to the ddor. 
** Oaoly a baby, but——” as he ran awittly down 
the stairs, “‘shs's a deuoed pretty baby, and’ 
that's the hone:t trath!” 

A perfect storm of wind and rain met the 
two as they sallied out of the hotel, Penelops 
gasped, and bent her head like a flower 
beneath the breeze. She was clad in a neat 
sensible ulster buttoned from throat to ankle, 
and her feet, shod in a stout pair of boots, 
showed trim and shapely s2 the:winduswept 
the thick cloth closely about her as though it 
were.s0 much gossamer. 

Rough and wilfias.it waa, eho was hepeys 
and once.thty Had breasted the carner. they 
found it calmer, and could, walk ‘and talk with 
ease. 

‘* Now you are really nice,’ Penelope said, 
condescendingly. “This iy what you ought 
to be allthetime, You don't. know how-dall 
you can be;, Denis.” 

** Don't TI?” tHe young, man lacghéed. ‘IT 
think I have 8 Me? f shrewd cpinidn I do, my 
dear young friend” 

Penslops daucedl a litifé if the wid. 

“T was longing for somethivg or yo gwe | 
tocome down. Ihave béer. so, deadly bore 
with Lucie and Waltér.; Engaged‘people are 
horrible, they seem apifthay mast always 
haye something to-esy. to ond avoiier.in 
whisp*rs; and then, if yon bsppen to go ont 
of the room and léave them togesher,;you feel 
as if ‘you were dding something tertible when 
you'go back again, They look. quite; mum 
dercnus!” 

Denisa langted. 
pe “It ig evident you are not sentimental, 
Pen,” 

= laughed. and shook her head ‘emptati- 
oslly. 

‘That I'am not. I am avy different from 
Luoie as chalk id from.cheese. Mamma often 
says she doesn’t know who I takeafter.. I am 
not &-bit like cithtr papa was er abe id! Lucie 
is ihe very image of mamma, isn'y she? and 
they Have enough rentiment for a dozen 
people. Why, do you know. how muth Lucia 
and Wlter will bave to live on when they are 
married ?”’ 

Dénis fooked down in the blua depthia of her 
eyes and thook his head. 

“Three hundred a year. Imsgitie! only 
three hondred’a year! Way, it would hardly 
keep a fly, Denis.” 

“Where did you ges your worldly wisdom 
and your prastival knowladza Pan?” 

Penclop3 Kicked. a psbble ii. front of. her, 
mueingly. 

“I don't know, I think if is born in me,” 





she said; “and Aunt Julia has preached ai 
me about sentiment and its foilies till I think 
TEnow them all by heart.” 

* Ah, I forgot you had been so much with 
Mrs. Rochdale.” 

Denis Latimar’s brows were a little con- 
tracted ; his voice was no longer soft, it was ex- 
tremely dry. 


“ -you like Aunt Jaolia?’’ queried 
ra She ia very fond of you, and——” 
Penelope stopped and blushed. She 


wat: abo@tstto add quite simply, as though 
creme water aad fact, ‘‘ and so is Marcia,” 
butehe palléd hereelf up in time. 

: Eiénesty, benoury aad: straightforwarduess 
wersanieng Penelope's best qualities, and she 
realitediin.a-escond..that it would have been 
untwieto. her cousiat;. Maraia.. Rechdale, _ 

t 


da e sors of interest be in-. 
bpived) in the« breasts of most: ambitious 
mothess and-tnartiegeable daughters. He wast 
usedido it, itwae nothing new. 

‘* Ms, Rech@ale is very kind,” was-all he 
said; ‘'and very clever,” he added. © 

“* Obpdo you think so really— really, Denis?" 
the girb&sked. “ Now I know if isthe proper 
thing to call Aunt Jalia clever; but do you 
knows I ‘don't really think she is—sheis co 
shallow, sO much on the gurface, She talks 
well,'’ Penelope said, as she polled up her cost 
collar high about ber pratty ears, ‘' but I have 
always the sort of idea, Denis, that if you be- 
gan to argue with her——” Denis laughed 
quickly. 

it forbid ! fancy arguing with Mre. 


‘“‘Iv’a such fan when she and mamma 
begin, Penclope said; her whole face: radiant 
. ber. smasgement called, up, by, this 
thonght, Waat, a, baby she was, and even » 
prettier baby .ceen, ont, in the. dall..daylight 
with the wet-wind.atinging her. cheeks inte an. 
exquisite colour, and the storm blowing.her 
curls about those 4wo:biue eyes.. 
Deniaturned hia face resolutely away out.fo 
BOR; tears he scarcely knew what,.made 
him frown suddenly. 


fa ee Tht? Fo BS how it wae hie -voio#-was soveditnand ‘wleady 


said, almost shortly, . ‘' It—is-——"’ 
‘Not make.fan of. mamnia?” tha-girk 
need. “Why, Denis, whatother amusement 
ve ” 
At this. absolately; naive question: Denis 
Latintar broke into.a-bearsy and irzepreasible 


laugh: 

‘Ob;.Pén:! Pend” was-sll he-conld.say,; 
bat he grew earnest very quicklg, 

‘‘ And is amusement all you: care: for.?.” he 
asked, & curious; tone., coming into, hia, voice ; 
* nothing better, nothing highér, Pen? ” 

Penelops. lookéd.s+.him in astonishment, 
and then she turned her head away sharply. 

“Ob, Denia | don’t. get. priggish,. jast.ae I 
am .enjoying myself eo much,. I can's.think, 
why everybody always wants to spoil every. 
thing, with, stupid.questions., Of course I-care 
fox lots things,. Sometimes sometimes?’ 
with quite an aggrieved air, ‘'I. think: you 
take me for a silly stapid school-girl, and you: 
knaw:I,am nos a,. scheokgirl. now,;: I am 
eighteen next.month,’” 

"'Qaiteca woman!” Denis caidy .with:. a 
smile at the, pontiog Jing; bns..there wai.a 
shade on.his, brow. and.a attavge look.round 
hia olean.shayen lips. 

“ Wellj Iam afraid yon bave. not. $00.mach: 
amusement here, Jittle Pen,” he eaid, in. his 
ordinary tone, after a moment’ pauses, 

“ Yoware my only.soorceof jay. When you 
go,” sheahrugzed hes shoulders. 

“J any an very dall source. of joy,.I ani 
afraid.” 

‘* Wall, you..are.somatimes,” the gizl.ton-) 
fesee?, candidly; “when, for instance, you 





will peraia$ in taking mamma ont for a con. 
stitautional every mornicg. O! coarse, is ig 
very nice and varyyoourtecus and all that; 
but it is so stopit: forme!” 

Denis turned shawgly. This waa not the 
firs) time by seveMMh during the pas} week 
that he bad bsemoeteaéliasilent with amaze- 






ment at some> sigh jon of intenea 
egoism from: ther “gir], who bad 
seemed to him} Wen her, the 


living embodiment! ofeveryhitige that was 
beantifal, gentié: and: sweet ins Canniig 
womavhood, 

‘ Penclope;’ hevesid; saddenigz ‘ dosyor. 
know. that i@e. very sehish spemot 2? Do=-ie@ 
you know | sut-atswidtygmiarea wee bitech, 


fish?” 
Penelope s' again 


bragged hex shoulders ; 
“AmI?” shownid) indiffé@fently. ‘‘ Yes, 1 
believe I am. Anvery ggod teo. Ose 

must: be selfish’ té gefeon ide this world, 

Denis,” 

Tae young man walkéd on méohanically ; 
her-calm, pretty voice, 59 délicat@and musiosi, 
rang ia his ears like diioordant notes. A new 
somention. was in his héart, rycen akin “to 
paid) toccisappoiniment. It was not a vague 
sensation, is was. defitiite, and it deepened 
each sep he took, 

He glanced at Penelope; the girl was bum. 
micg-s familiar tune: her fac3 was as sweet 
and innocent as a child's, her big blae eyez, 
in which he had imagined such wondrona’ 
and possible emotions, the first time he bad 
gazed into them, met his nowequife. feur- 
lessly, as though the sentiment she had jass 
expressed had been one-of- tle noblest and 
highest the human heart could hoid. 

* Poor Danis, how shocked you look. You 
Gon’s like thé trath, I see!” 

‘‘T don’t like some truths,” the young man 
answered, shortly. 

Penelope ceased whistling after a moment. 
She seemed to be perfectly indifferent to tie 
change that had come perceptibly over ber 
companion; Siie slipped her listié hand 
through his arm. 

‘' Look, Denis!” sh@*eried, joyfally, ‘thera 
ia a break in thaticoldvdolleky: Look! I can 
fee she tiniest bit of blue. Tae sun ia going 
tovbive, Harrat;how-lovely’ Wé can: bave 
that day's fictiing you promived ne to:murrow 
atter ail.” 

Deni# shook his htad ‘quietly; and Iet-her~ 
Hand sifp from his artis He’ di@ ‘not-know 


athe ariswered her; for that lightsonch, thar 

btet Contact with the: warm diving beanty of: 
her preven se, had/sent the-bised ooareing Hike 

fire-throngh’-hiy veins,’ had* ntadé’hisheart 

thriillanP leap avit had néverddne betoré* in: 
all hia‘life. 

Ifd ffl¢ as thoagh he were-come other person 
in that brief delirioas momerf#* 

“Ty have promised te drive Mra’ Desborough 
inte Lorterofs -youkuew,” he said? 

He did not look’ at-her-av he spoke: 

‘Maro! Maimitha oan wait,’ Perelops’ 
cried; imperiousty:- 

“How dare you suggest any* stich thing t 
faxicy patiiig miamins before’ ne. OF ooursy 
you are. only in fai; Dénis-—ycou‘oan's possi- 

Mean stsht'a thingt’’” 

there wasn hor flitth vir Her chtekdy a little 
indécision in’ hér* vbio¢—the’ iriteoision’ of 
amazed anger. 

Denis osme to a ee in the middle’ of 
she wet rond.: The wind snd‘ rain best‘apon 
therm,., Ha Ieoked very tall in “hia long loore 
maskthfosh,: His handsome face was pate; and 
thers was a quiet stem ldok about hig month 
and in those steel grey ‘eyes WHith were fixed 
on Penelope. 

“ | think i¢-ia I who. must ask-you that 
question, Pénslope,” he said, and hid voice 
too was not quite.sfteady, ‘ Of conrze you 
are not in.earnesat when ‘you enggéat that your 
mother’s pleasnra, the. pleasure of your 
invalid, suffering \moitier,’ with. empbaeia 
and, distindsion »in: each word, ‘must be 


eeoond to you, You are speaking in fun, are 
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ou not. Pen: Caan? You conld not‘ pessibiy 
mean such & thing, really.” 

A guet: cf -winad+ made Penelope band ber 
head, bat-she xaized it almost immediate! y. 
The hot colour had-gone from her cheske; aad 
imbembeantifa! bine eyes there wasea ourions 
lopky cold, hard, fixed, 

“Tam n0¢in the least in-fan, Dsnie,” she 
answered, quietly, ‘I am quite ia earnest, 
I thinkmost certainly I ought to come 
before marmms or before anyone, Iam the 
most important persom in the world to 
mysel?. How silly of you to make-such a 
fues sons what is-2 mos orditary thing, 
Manma is old, she has bad her day. Iam 
young, and I have had nothing yet. Why 
mast I give up to mamma? I don't see-it as 
alle Ithiek I should be extremely foolish, 
aud I don't suppose I should got in- the least 
thanked for my sacrifice. Do you want to 
siand* here: any longer? it is no® pleazant, 
the mud happens to-be deeper than: usual in 
thie particular spot.” 

Denis Latimer: geaed down at the beaatifal 


young: face- beside him, at firstin a state-of - 


atter bewilderment, She had spoken not 
quickly or hotly. Each word: was uttered 
clearly. and sweetly, and her lips were emiling 
ai she finished, 

Denis woke from his bewilderraent and 
instinctively recoiled fromher. She was very 
lovely, very young and‘ faycigating, but the 
realisation of her supreme egoism suddenly 
destroyed her beauty for him altogether. 

Denia Latimar had very strong views 
aboug women, They should be human 
angels, he determined, fragile and not 
absolutely guileless, of course, for humanity 
must sin; bus a woman's wrongdoing in his 
eyes Was something that should arise out of 
her very goodness, tco much tenderness of 
heatt, too mach weakness. He did not a Imire 
saints, bot woman aga woman in the ideal 
was something he hsi always revered and 
worshipped, ensouraged to do this by the fact. 
of bie haying had a mother who combined in 
& rare manner moat of ‘the beauties, mental 
and personal, which could fali to tha lot of any 
living being. 

Penelope's frank heartlesaness amazed him 
into silence, and then—well, then Denis had to 


turn away his eyes from her.face, and set hia. 


heel a1 it. were on some délicaie new-born 
thing in,his heart, 

He was, horribly shooked, bitterly disap- 
pointed. Not until this moment, when diz- 
appointment waa so real, did he understand 
whata difference haf come over his life in 
vhe last. week, the week he had spent wiih 
she Dasboroughs, in whic he had renewed 
a0 acqigintanca with Penelope, whom, he had 
nok seen since her baby days, and. etrengshened 
she sincere affection with which her mother 
tad always regarded him,, 

It bai been such a pleasant, happy,-merry 
week. Denis had wondered once or twice 
vaguely why he had found so much enjoyment 
in this.. primitive little, coast: village, with 
nothing to recommend, it. bata. certain 
amount.of.rough comfort at the,hotel,. and a 
magnificant, cem.that, broke on.the heach with 
all. the. assuvance,.and mimic magnitude of 
Atlantic waevea.. 

He. bad not,,quita:.anderstood.. wherein so 
much,.epjaymens,bad exacgily lain; he knew 
is. noW-—keow it, with noglad gleam, of delight, 
ng. rush of; hot, wild joy;; the-bloasam of hig 
love muat ba.cyushed ere it, could break.inta 
aflawer, Ib. had crept. unooagcionaly,, unex. 
pectedly into, hig, bears, Is conld. be easily 
aweps-away. if he-ses, his mind to it, and eseily 
be fargotien., 

All; this flashed thrangh his. brain asbe 
stood thera: amoment:in silenes,, gazing at 
she lovely, little;face-befare bic: with hex -big 
honeetdopkivg eyep, amd heniusouciant emile,; 
then he éaurned away hia face seawands, and 
deliberately shat biagazs from her beauty. 

‘We wiik walk:onvif yon wish,’ be said, 
veny coldly,, very-etifily, “busi eeams to. me 


the mud .willenotimprove as we progress, j Jn the distance she coulésee Denia Latimar’s | 





and the: wind and rain are worze than I 
imagined when we came ont,'’ 

“Ohi if yom are: frightened,’ Penelope: 
said; contemptuously, “ please go back, I 
don’t want to make yondoe-anything you don’t 
like. Ths wind and theorain and ‘the: mad 
can't huré me!” 

She:began walking on-awiftly as she spoke, 
and nataraily Denia followed her, 

They progressed. alittle way. in, silence, 
when Penelope looked back over her shauliier, 

‘Feankly,” she.eaid, ia that cool decisive 
way of hers, ‘' feankly, I would much rather 
you lefé ma, You have davelopsd.a very bad 
temper all af once, for.no earthly reason shat I 
oan s€2, aad you ate-spoiling my enjoyment. 
I would prefer to. walk by myself.” 

's Your, mother | objeota. to. your walking, 
alone,” Denis replied, in the same cold tone, 

Penelops shpugged her. shouldera and 
Stamped hex foot; then allatonce she stopped 
and tarugt how hands into her ulster pocketa. 

“ Well, she.has made no stipulation, about 
my running,” she said, quietly and.defiantly, 
and, with tha} she shot from his side. like, an 
arrow fram a bow, and .ran.swifdy through, 
the mud_in the-dinection of the hotel,, 

Dania.stood. where she bad Jefe him, gazing 
afsez the graceful, figing figure, 

‘' She ig an.enigma,'' ha said tobimself, and 
thenm,.as he torned and. breasted the wind, 
again, he added, cavagely. ‘I wish I had never, 
met her. Fcon my hearst wish I had never 
seem bez 1” 

Denis, Latimar wasabout to, discover that 
lays, ones it reara.its delicate head, in the 
human breasi, may baornushed down violently, 
vigorously; bat, there is pain, bitter pain in 
the act, and the wound shat. lingers is long in 
healing, sometimes it never heala aball. 





CHAPTER Il. 


Penetorr atrived st the hotel breathless 
and toud-eplashed. Her face-was flashed from 
her Jong run, bat ag.ehe unbuttoned her wet 
ulster and lefs it below to Gry, and began 
mounting the stairs ta her. own room, the 
colour faded absolutely out of her cheeks, and 
sha looked very white and very tired, with a 
sudden strained look in the bine eyes. 

She chat-her door and turned the Key, then 
tossing her cap on to the bed ehe sat down in 
an arm-chair, pus her eibows on her knees, 
and buried ner chin in her hands. 

‘*] think Ivhave done it effectually thie 
time,’ she said to herzelf. She moved a little 
to and fro as she sat los) in her thoughts, ag 
thongh the burden of these thoughts was sharp 
and bitier.and gave her pain. ‘' How his eyes 
looked at me! How he despises me!” she said, 
in a low, quiet voice to herself: “I bad no 
idea that eyesicoantd Jonk so terrible. Well’ 
—with'a short mirthle:s langh—"' well, I need 
not tronble myself 80 very mctoh, I don't 
suppora they will careto look at me any more. 
I understood to:day what Annt Jaolia meant 
when she said Denis Latimar would never be 
trifled with,” ehe laughed again in- the-same 
diebeartened fashion. ‘ Atser all," she aid; 
with an attempt at reoklesenees, “‘ what dol 
care? I gaid-l hated hice before he came, I said 
I should let him sce that Penelope Desborough; 
poor nonentity aa I'am, was not qvite the 
zamess alithe rest; He considers himself'a 
sortof king, What he says must be ssid; 
what he likes muet be liked. Don't I know 
how they all, Aunt Jalia and sverpbody; wieh 
to do the smallest thing he wants, I hated it 
then when I did not know bim; burnow—" 
Penelope rose and walked aimlessly about the 
room—"t now I hate him. worse than ever f'’ 
There was a hot flask on hem face agains she 
walked:to the: window an@icoked-ont delibers 
ately: ‘I havegiven-him someshingtothink 
about, Of course he isiehecksd; and I did it 
alice well, I—I had no idea I coul@.act ro 
weli;'! 

The girkstacd staring ont.ab the.vet road, 





tall form coming beck from his walk, Pene- 
lopetarned away suddenly and took a photo. 
graph standing on-her-table: I: wus the 
picture of a sweet, delicate woman, who bores 
faded likenegs to the girl's fresk-beanty: 

** And I paid beastly things about you, my 
darling, my angel mother. Yeu, for whom I 
would give my Iast drop of blood it it would 
fo you any*gocd, No wonder he was 
shocked!'’ Penslope wat amiling, bot there 
were tcartain hereyes.. “ T¢mnst have sounded 
horeid—horri@,; my darling!” She pressed 
herlips tothe picture; then-put it down and 
reseated herself in her chairs ‘I hope be 
will go away to-morrow. I wish he would go 
to-night,” a curious dull ache orept into her 
heart as she though’ this wish. ‘On! ha is 
sure#o go soon, He only came to stay two 
days, He has been a week, and his yacht is 
all right egein now, There-is nothing to keep 
him, I know mamma is qnite astonished he 
id staying so long; bus how pleaved che is, 
Poer darling! she does love to bs remembered, 
and he hay been very good,’’—she stared down 
at her little mud: splashed -boots—“' as geod as 
though she had been his own mother. How 
astonished Anns Jalia would be if she could 
se the great Denia Latimer pissing cavatier 
to her poor invalid’ sister, She wonld bs 
jealous, too, I expeot, and very angry.”’ Pene- 
lope moved her fees about on the carps? un- 
certsinly. ‘‘ She considers us such’ nobodies, 
I soon found thas out when I waa staying with 
her thia year.’ I suppose we ave nobodies. 
Poot women bave no place in the world ; they 
ought to be destroyed, Iam sure thatisone 
of Aunt Jalia’s theories, Goodnese! how she 
doea hate poor people, To hear her telk you 
would think mamma had committed a crime 
when she married pspa—a« poor ourate—in- 
stead of choosing-a rich banker like Mr, Roch. 
dale; and Murcia, too!” 

Penelope flang herself back in her chsir, 
and put herarma onder her head. 

‘* Maroia is very ‘like Aunt Jolia; bat vhe 
ia 80 handsome, one cam forgive her a great 
deal. Denis wonlé be-surprised, I expect; if 
he could know how maok of his character I 
have: leatnt from my conein—Marecia Roch- 
dale, What stories: of his life, his yachting 
tours, hie success, hie personal charm, his 
wealth, the title: that will come to him 
some day. It used to sound like the history 
of a prince in a fairy atory.’’ Penelope's eyes 
were drsamy and soft. ‘I liked hearing 
about him at first; but. afterwards—afrer- 
wards ’—the dreaminees went out of her eyes, 
and. they grew brillians—"‘ when I saw what 
folly they were capable of doing beesuse of 
this one young max aad his big-fortana, I did 
not care any~more for the story. I almozt 
hated his name. How. angry I got with 
Marcia, to be sure. How farions I was that 
day" when pshe said- se calmly, ‘ Denia 
Latimaz goes in fear ofthis tifa for the poor 
girls who are ready to pounce on him if ha 
speaks a civil) word; or iain the least degree 
pleasant to one of them.’ Sha,’ of course; 
imagines he means to marry her, ‘I notices he 
ia awfally cool to moat girls; naturally he has 
tobecaroiul. He could be snapped up in a 
moment, Denis is ambitions for all his 
wealth, and I ant sure he will be very partiou- 
lar in his choiceot's wile; sodfever you should 
mest him down. at Latimar Cours, and of 
course he: will bo there: at odd times,-don't 
fet yourcap at‘him, Cousin Pen; for-you will 
only waste your time I asscre you,’ 

“Ohi” Penelope brought her arma down 
from: her -bead: suddenty, “I think’! conla 
have killed Marcia when she caid that to me; 
She was frightewed when she saw my look, 
and tried ‘to. turn: if off with a langh; bat-I 
knew she was’ not in fan, she meant to burt 
me; she does notdike me, and she was ghd of 
a changeof saying something like that. If is 
were:noieo silly, should believe that Marcia 
was jealous becaase our home happens ta be 
in the vHlage where Denis’ Latimar’s big 
house is; bur curely she oanned be quiteso 
mesn—and then she knows wehaye been 
there for years; 6ver since pspa-died} and in 
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all this time, Denis has scarcely once been at 
the Court. I don't think Marcia need have 
any jealousy about me in fature ; if—if Denia 
Latimar took the smallest interest in me 
and,” a rich colour crept over her cheeks, 
‘and I almost think he did at first, I have 
effectually destroyed that interest—for ever— 
for ever.” 

She sat with her eyes shut for awhile. 

“It was an inspiratiop,"’ she said, when 
she opened them and rose from the chair, “ If 
I had not happened to hear him talking with 
mamma that night, it might have been 
difficult how to act, but immediately I knew 
his views and opinions on women I got my 
cue, Whatever his thoughts of me were at 
fires, and dear mother must have given him 
her version of my character, I don't think 
Denis Latimar will have any doubts about me 
now. I have made myself a beast in hiseyes!"’ 
Penelope began unbuttoning her boots, her 
fingers were trembling from the excitement 
of her thoughts. “' Yes a perfect beast, the 
sort of girl he most deepices. Well,” kicking 
the boots into a far corner, ‘I am glad of it; 
at least he can never say that Penelope 
Desborough was one of the thousands of poor 
unfortunate girls who fought with all their 
might and main to get possession of his hand- 
some person and his handsome self! " 

She walked hurriedly to and fro, taking off 
her wet dress, which she realised for the first 
time was wet, and replacing it with a soft 
pink-hued gown, which enhanced her delicate 
skin and lit up the blue of her eyes to per- 
fection, 

Once she —- in her toilette: a man’s 
Voice was ig outside. 

“Oh! I'm all right, Mre. Desborough. 
Wet? Yes, just a little; but that’s nothing. 
Mies Penelope is changing her things. You 
have had a good hour's sleep: come, that is 
capital, we will have a pleasant mee = Ae | 
last evening, Iam sorry to say ; have just 
& wire, I must rush cff to-morrow, bus I will 
tell you all that at dinner.” 

Penelope's hands trembled. 

Going—he was going to-morrow. Ina few 
short hours he would be gone. The colour left 
her face, her lips, even her eyes. 

‘‘T am glad. I am glad,” she oried to her- 
self, bravely. 

Bat her feart said otherwise. 


(To be continued.) 











JASPER PALLISER’S 
GRANDDAUGHTER. 


—_— 
CHAPTER 1X. 
OPPONENTS, 


Tr was @ terribly embarrassing moment to 
al] assembled. 

Nella started back, and grew pale and red 
alternately, her eyes fixed with an expression 
of mingled horror, astonishment, and reproach 
on Jim; he staring blankly at her with the 
utmost consternation and dismay written on 
every lineament of his countenance. 

Mr. Howard looked from one to the other 
with an air of one who feels a crisis has been 
arrived at, and is eager to see the effects of it ; 
and Mr. Parker, bis grey hair all rc ffied, and 
his spectacles pushed up on his forebead, stood 
dumbfounded, the picture of bewilderment 
and chagrin. 

Gradually Nella’s face changed, the look of 
a and reproach faded out of it, and was 
replaced by one of haughty contempt. 

* This—thie Mr. Rogers and I have indeed 
met before—Mr, Parker, “ she said, icily ; ‘‘ but 
I had no idea—Mr. Rogers, and she laid an 
emphasis on the name, never gave Lady Vane 
nor me any reason to imagine who he was, or 
that he was going about the world under an 
assumed name.” 


Jim Rogers started, and his face flashed. 
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“Pardon me, Miss Danvers, that name is 
the only one I have ever been known by, and— 
and noonecan be more astonished, confounded, 
than I am to discover who you are. I had not 
the vaguest idea that-——” 

Nella langhed scornfally. 

‘Oh, sir! you must surely have been aware 
that the late Mr, Jasper Palliser's grand- 
danghter——" 

“I knew Mr. Jasper Palliser had a grand- 
daughter, but I was ignorant of her name, I 
= assure you on my word of——” began 

m. 

Nella waived her hand deprecatingly. 

‘Oh ! spare me—epare yourself farther ex. 
ouses,"’ she said ; ‘you come all the way from 
Australia—at least, have yon come from 
Australia? You raid so, I remember, and 
angry as she was, her eyes fell before the in- 
dignant flash from his. It may be so, of 
course, but you can hardly hope I shall believe 
you were ignorant of the name of the person 
who is now in possession of the estate you 
same to claim.” 

‘IT was,” oried Jim. ‘I—since I arrived 
in England I have seen Mr. Howard bat once 
I have neglected my business since ——" 

“He has. I can answer for that, Miss Dan. 
vera,” interrupted Mr. Howard. “He knew 
nothing of what had taken place since Mr. 
Paliiser’s death, though the public ar 
made him aware of the death itself, and-——” 

**T was quite ignorant of who you were, or 
that the estate and you were in any way con- 
nected,” put in poor Jim; “and you never 
mentioned it, nor Mr. Palliser’s name—nor 
gave me any reason to suppose——”’ 

‘-I¢ was improbable I should talk of my 

ivate affairs to an entire stranger of whom 

knew nothing,” put in Nella, haughtily, 
growing every moment more and more angry. 
‘Everyone knows me—everyone knows who 
Iam; anyone could have told youn——” 

* Yes, but you forget Iam a stranger,” he 
answered, quickly. ‘The Accringtons, my 
only friends, I have not seen since the day I 
first met you. But—but why are you 50 
angry? Ab!" as Nella smiled bitterly, ‘of 


; course, you look on me in a very unfriendly 


light, aa one about to try and take from 
you——’ 

“You can hardly expect me to say I am 
charmed at the advent of one who pretends 10 
have a title to my projerty,” returned Nella, 
* or that I believe you to be——” 

‘I see, you believe me to be an impostor,” 
broke in poor Jim; ‘‘that is hard to bear—a 
crael thing to say! I wish—I wish, if I 
could have known, have dreamt——”’ 

‘It seems to me this is a matter for our 
lawyers to settle,” caid Nella, very coldly, 
and seemingly quite unmoved by Jim's very 
spparent agitatior. ‘‘ Naturally, had I 
known—had we known that you were the 
person who—of whom Mr, Parker wrote to 
me some weeks ago, we shonld not have de- 
sired your acquaintance. Why you forced 
yourself on ue I do not know. I suppose 
you had some end in view, thougk-——” 

‘‘Miss Danvers, you are unjust, cruelly 
uojust!"’ cried Jim, hotly. ‘I was perfeotly 
unaware you were the precent owner of the 
Palliser property when I metyou. I had no 
end in view such as you hint at when I 
followed you to Brighton. Had.I had any, 
the smallest idea, you were my cousin——”’ 

“Your cousin! Oh! this is too much!” 
said Nella, with the most cutting scorn, ‘ I 
do not recognise the relationship, Mr. Rogers— 
if—if Rogers is your name; neitherin future 
shall I acknowledge you as an acquaintance. 
It is atrocious, insulting, an unheard of piece 
of insolence to claim——" 

‘My dear young lIady, hush! hush! 
gently,” inter: da Mr, Parker, soothingly. 

“Itis!’’ cried Nella. ‘'My cousin! it is 
insulting—the height of audacity, You—you 
yourself told me that this man,’’ and she 
pointed to Jim, ‘‘ was a fraud—an impostor 
like the others—trying to get from me what 


\ was mine, trying to rob me, just as any 





—- | 
other thief would! Did you not tell me s0?"” 
and Nella’s voice faltered. 

“I did, my dear Mies Nella; but it ia best 
not to use hard words, You see——" 

And he stopped and hesitated. 

‘I see before me a man who has deceived 
and imposed on me,”’ cried Nella, ‘‘and who 
bad pein) capemtes De eniing we, in 
making us, like him and think well of him. 
Now—now I know all—oh! how odious, how 
despicable does he appear.” 

And she turned away with a gesture of dig. 
dain and disguet. 

**Come, Rogers, we'd better go,”’ said Mr, 
Howard to Jim in a low voice, ‘we can do 
no good here.” 

And he touched Jim’s arm, who was stand. 
ing, his eyes fixed on Nella with an indignant, 
reproachfal, sorrowfal look in them, 

Jim started. 

** Toan't go, and—and let her believe me an 
impostor, Howard,” he said, feelingly. 

* That, my dear fellow, isa point the law 
will speedily settle,” answered Howard, 
glancing at Nella, who had sunk into a chair, 
looking white and overcome. 

‘‘I—I really think, as there is nothing 
more to be said jast now about this, Mr, 
Howard,” put in Mr. Parker, significantly, 
‘“‘i¢ would be best for all parties if you would 
take your client away for the present, eh? ” 

‘s Jast so,” he replied. ‘Come on, Jim. 
Good day, Mr. Parker.” 

And bowing ceremoniously to Nella, who 
took not the slightest notice of his salutation, 
he turned to go. 

Bat Jim strode across the room to where 
Nella sat. 

“You have been unjust and very cruel to 
me to-day, Mise Danvers,” he said, in a harsh 
choked voice; “bat you shall do me justice 
yet, and acknowledge that you have wronged 
me,” 

Nella bowed with a smile of cold disdain, 

Jim turned from her abruptly, and followed 
Mr. Howard from the room. 

“A terribly awkward meeting. I felt for 
you, Rogers,” he said ; ‘‘ but, my dear fellow, 
how was it youdidn’t know? I distinctly 
remember mentioning Misa Danver's name to 
you at our firet interview.” 

‘Did you? I—I suppose I wasn't attend- 
ing,” said poor Jim, simply. ‘Jast fanoy, 
she being my cousin! though she repudiated 
the relationship with such scorn. She, my 
opponent in this suit! How strange! how un- 
fortunate!” 

Howard looked at him curiously. 

‘A pretty girl,” he said, carelessly, 

*‘Miss Danvers is more than pretty,” 
anewered Jim, s:/ffly, and colouring suddenly. 
“ And, by jove! she is the sweetest and best 
of girls, I—I hardly know what to do now, 
Howard.” 

*s What to do! what do you mean, my dear 
fellow?” asked Howard, in a tone of sur- 


rise, 
" ‘I mean, I’ve a good mind to give it up— 
to drop the suit—to let her keep the estate!” 
he answered, moodily, 

* Let her keep the estate! Give up your 
birthright! give up thousands a-year! and 
why? Don’t be afool, my dear boy—don’t leta 
woman's pretty face be your undoing. Ah! I've 
learned your secret, my dear boy ; you're a poor 
hand at hiding your feelings. Believe me, 
there's only one thing for you to do. Go on, and 
win the suit, If you drop it now, why, she and 
all the rest of the world will then certainly 
put you down as an im no doubt as to 
that. Ha, ba! I laugh when I think of-old 
Parker's face to-day. I never saw afellow 80 
utterly flabbergasted. Now, you've the game in 
your own hands, don’t be a fool, Jim; take 
what is yours by right. Youare much better 
fitted to be the owner of a large property than 
@ girl like that is. She'll marry some day, 
and, ten to one, some impecunious lordling 
who will take her for her money, and practi- 
cally, if you give up, you will be giving him the 
estate, nob her—don't you see? For Heaven's 


| sake,” he added, for a certain expression in 
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Jim's face frightened him, “don't do any- 
thing rash; promise me you'll thick over it 
well, and consult me before taking any steps. 
Promise me, now." 

‘‘ Well,” replied Jim, aftera pause. ‘ I—I 

romise you L'il consider well what I’m about, 

oward ; but oh! how can I rob her-——."” 

You are not robbing her, it’s she who's 
robbing you, my dear fellow,” began Howard. 

* Well, bat she'll always think of me as 
having robbed her. She'll hate and loathe 
me, Howard, for ever,’’ he answered, 
gloomily. 

‘‘ Well! and suppose she does,’’ returned 
Howard, impatientiy, ‘‘ what then? Will it 
muoh matter?” 

Bat a look from Jim told him plainly 
enough not only that it did matter, bat that 
to him it seemed to matter more than any- 
thing elee in the whole world. 

No sooner had Jim Rogers and Mr. Howard 

uitted Mr, Parker's office than Nella, whose 

lings bad been worked up to an uncon- 

trollable pitch, brat into tears, much to Mr, 
Parker's dismay. 

‘* My dear young lady—my dear Mies Nelia, 
don’t—don't!" he said, soothingly; “pray, 
pray, calm yourself. Toney are gone, they 
will not come back. Toere is no reason to 
take it so much to heart, believe me,” 

‘*Bat I oan’t help is. I am very ailly— 
very weak, I know,” sobbed Nella; * but it's 
been such a shock to fiad that-——” 

“‘O! course it’s been a shock, but don’t 
worry yourself,”’ put in Mr. Parker. 

TI never could have credited—have believed 
that he would have deceived us so! To think 
ghat he has been going about with Aunt 
Delia and me, and we never suspected who he 
was. I feel so annoyed—so ashamed! Mr. 
Parker, will it be long before you expose him ? 
Oh! how people will laugh and sneer if they 
come to hear of it? An impostor like that! 
and we believed in him and liked him so 
much!” 

“ Té was most anfortanate you should have 
met, and this extraordinary state of things 
have come about, certainly,” replied Mr. 
Parker ; ‘‘ but dry your eyes, my dear Miss 
Nella. We—we will not give up the batile— 
we will fight it ous to the last.” 

‘* Then you thiaok,” oried Nella, raising her 
eyes to Mr, Parker's face, her tears ceasing 
suddenly, “that he will bring the matter into 
court—that he will persevere—insist? I 
thought you said it was quite unlikely—that 
you would soon dispose of his pretensions !"’ 

Mr. Parker looked grave and embarrassed. 

*' Bo I did, Misa Nelia,’’ he said, ‘‘ and so I 
believed when I said it; but I was mistaken. 
Taoia young man has much more to go upon 
than I dreamt possible!" 

‘* What!" oried Nella, turning white. ‘‘ Do 
= mean to say he ia not an impostor, that 

really is my cousin—grandfather's heir-at- 
law? and that I——"’ 

‘Gently, not so fast, Mias Nella!” rejoined 
Mr. Parker. ‘"I do not say so for a moment— 
it will take a long time to prove that—but I 
will not conceal from you,"’ and the bewildered 
look so unusual to them came again into Mr. 
Parker's eyes, that I have heard some strange 
things fcom Mr. Rogers, and hie adviser, Mr. 
Howard, and seen some letters and documents 
which have astonished me. The thing of 
— ie—are they genuine? I donb: it, 


“ Bat if they are?" faltered .eclla. 

“Tf they are they certainly yrove that your 
uncle Royer died leaving a son,” replied Mr. 
Parker, gravely. 

‘And that he, Mr. Rogers, is my unole's 
800?” asked Nella. 

‘No, be would still have to prove that—to 
prove hia identity,’ answered Mc. Parker ; 
* and though I have been much astonished at 
what I bave heard and seen to-day, the young 
man may yet be only a clever deceiver, and— 


“ You have doubis, I see you have,” said 
Nella, anxiously, “Oh! Mr. Parker, suppos- 
ing it were to turn out that I was the impos- 





tor, not he! Youseem no longer quite certain 
of my rights, I can see that, Are you?” 

*' I mast make farther inquiries before I can 
answer that question precisely,” replied Mr. 
Parker, evasively. ‘‘ Meanwhile,” he added, 
more confidentially, ‘‘don's worry yourself. 
I've met with so many swindlers and impos- 
tors, Miss Neila, that I shan’t be surpriced if 
I have yet to inclade Mr, James R gers 
amongst them. His story of being ignorant 
a8 to who you were all thia time is almost ia- 
credible,” 

‘*T don’s know,” interposed Nella, uneasily ; 
“I oan’t remember ever having mentioned 
Te or Palliser Court to him, and, as he 
said, I really believe he has no acquaintances 
in England. On! the Acoringtons ! They can 
tell us all abouthim ! I shail go—oh, dear! they 
are in Denmark, I believe. Toeir daughter, who 
is married to our minister there, is ill, and 
they went over; but I will write.” 

“Sir Henry Acorington! yes, it seems he 
knows him,’’ said Mr. Parker, thoughtfully, 
‘© be mentioned that,” 

“Did he? That looks as if he did not wish 
to hide his past,” said Nella, ruefully. ‘Do 
you know, Mr. Parker, I have a presentiment, 
I am a little superatitious I must tell you—I 
feel sure, certain, I am going to lose the dear 
old Court, that Iam not an heiress after all, 
but only Neila Danvers, a nobody with 
nothing.’ 

And she began to laugh rather hysterically. 

‘* What will Roderick, Lord Rossailyn, say ?” 
she went on. ‘Not that he will care for the 
loss of the money, for ha is rich enough, even 
if Ido lose my fortune; but—bat——”’ 

At the mention of Lord Rossallyn’s name 
Mr. Parker looked pityingly at Nella. 

‘*Have you seen Lord Rossallyn lately?” 
he asked, gravely. 

‘* Nos for—not very lately,” returned Nella ; 
he has been away on business in Scotland "’ (a 
slight smile flitted across Mr. Parker's lips) ; 
“bat I expect to see him at Brighton to- 
morrow, he will have reached London to-day. 

Mr. Parker frowned. 

‘‘ Yes, he isin town, I heard so,’ he said, 
gravely. 

He knew Rossallyn well by reputation, and 
could not help the thought passing through 
his mind that it would b: a meroy in disguise, 
the loss of her fortune, if it saved her from a 
marriage with sach a man. 

“ Well,” said Nella, presently rousing her- 
self. ‘‘ Imust be going, Mr. Parker. I have 
detained you dreadfully, I fear, and my maid 
will think Iam lost. You will les me know 
soon how things are going on, won’é you? I 
shall be dreadfally—I am dreadfally anxious. 
I little thought when I came here what I was 
to learn, Mr. Parker. Dear me, how late it 
is! Good-bye! Ishall only just have time 
to get to the station!" 

Mr. Parker, spite of the length of time 
Neila had detained him, sat for some minutes 
longer, baried in deep thought, before he 
turned to his desk, and the piles of papers 
lying beside it. 

He had not dared to show her how much 
he had been ugset, and how very doubifal he 
now felt of what he had once been ao certain 
—namely, that Roger Palliser had left no 
son. ; 

Whether James Rogers was his son or not, 
he still felt very uncertain about; bat, once 
or twice, whilst the young man had been 
speaking to him that morning, and during his 
animated conversation with Nella Danvers, 
his face had assumed such a striking resem- 
blance to the face of Jasper Palliser's dead 
son, Roger, that Mr. Parker’s heart had mis. 
given him sadly, and he had been forced to 
admit that were he Jasper Palliser’s heir-at- 
law or not, he must certainly have the Palliser 
blood running in his veins. 

‘*A thousand pities I never could induce 
Jasper Palliser to make a will,” he said. ‘I 
knew trouble would come of it. He was as 
obstinate on that point as he was on many 
other minor ones; and now poor Mias Nella is 
suffering for it. Im sorry—deeply sorry— 


for her, whichever way it tarns out. The 
young fellow, too! I’m bound to allow that 
he doesn’t look or speak like an impostor. 
I’m too old a hand, however, to be inflaenced 
by that.” 





OHAPTER X. 
‘* HOLDING OUT THE OLIVE BRANCH," 


Att shat night poor Jim Rogera coarcely 
closed his eyes; he thought and thought, and 
turned things over and over in his mind till 
he was weary and worn out. 

His heart felt sore and heavy; he was 
gtieved, humiliated, and indignant. He had 
done no wrong to anyone; yet he feit as if he 
were @ ruffian and a thicf. . 

He had deceived no one, yet was obliged to 
allow the improbability of his tale that he 
was unaware who Neila was. 

He had been accused of going about the 
world under s feigned name; and yet, though 
Rogers was not his name, he had yet to prove 
his right to another, and he had not used is to 
conceal his identity, nor to throw duet into the 
eyes of others. sae 

Nelia's scorn and contempt had cat him to 
the heart, and her declaration that she looked 
on him as a fraud and an impostor had made 
the blood tingle in hia veins with shame and 
indignation, and wounded his gentle, honest 
heart grievously. 

To see the girl he loved eo madly, filled with 
scorn and anger against him—both so little 
merited—to hear her hard, cruel taunte and 
biting sarcasms, had oaused him exquisite 
pain; and the remembrance tortured him 
terribly as he lay tossing on his bed. 

Nella—his beantifal, high souled, gentle 
Nella—how harshly and unjastly she had 
jadged him! Aud yet, could he be surprised 
at her words? Mast she not regard him as 
her enemy? Had he not come to Eogland for 
the purpose of claiming what she considered 
hers, and possessing himeelf of she wealth she 
had hitherto believed her own ? 

‘Oh! why did I ever read those letters? 
Why did I ever come to England?” he 
groaned. “ Why did the news of my grand- 
father's death ever reach me ? What possessed 
me to take up that paper that announced it? 
I was happy enough in Queensland; the 
rouzb, wild life suited me. I had never 
known anything beiter, anything different ; I 
bad friends, and money enough for all I 
wanted. I wish I'd never read those letters, I 
wish I'd never come over here, never dis- 
covered—realised, rather—that my name was 
not really Rogers; never seen her sweet, 
cruel, scornfal face,”’ 7 

And the young fellow groaned as he tossed 
to and fro sleepless on his pillow. 

The whole of the next cay he passed alone 
in his rooms, still buried in deep thought ; 
then he seemed to take a resolation, his face 
cleared, a look of determination came into it. 
He sat down and wrote a letter, posted it 
returned to hia room with a relieved air, an 
after dinver went off to the theatre, looking 
a different creature, later on, returning to 
bed, and sleeping as well and calmly as if the 
interview with Nelia had never taken place, 
and that nothing was troubling him nor 
weighing on his spirite. 

e had ind taken a resolution, and 4 
very important one. He loved Nella, he knew 
he should never again love any woman as he 
loved her; his love was hopeless—or well- 
nigh hopeless. Naturally she resented his 
position, naturally she looked on him as a 
cheat. 

Well, let that be, he could not help it; buat 
one thing he could do—he could refrain from 
pecosiwe o his claim, he could go back to 
Australia, drop the whole of the basiness, and 
leave her in the enjoyment’ of her wealth and 
position. 

He loved her, he could not bear to take from 
her.all she cared for. Wahat joy to him would 
be money or position, the possession of all the 
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more valuable, if they were-to-be secured to 
“him’ by the eactifice of ‘her wellbeing and 
happiness? No! -he-would goaway—go back 
‘to Australia, and tid her of his presence and 
pretensiong. 

She would never-betieve, perhaps, that love 
for her had actuated this step, or that his 
right to their grandfather's property was 
indisputable ;. she, might continue tothink him 
a fraud and a deceiver to the end. 

It’ might ba so,*bat his ‘heart*would “be at 
rest. He would have done her noinjtry;and 
‘wotld know that, whether ' she: acknowledged 
it or not, she would ‘owe alP her fature hsppi- 
nese to him ! 

He would not go, ‘however, without ‘telling 
her why he was dding this, without’ telling her 
he loved her. No, it was gach a“faint' hope 
that it hardly deserved to be called a “hope; 
bat still, ehe shontd know the ‘trath, and if— 
if she gave him*the smatlest ressom to’ believe 
that ebe was‘ever ‘likely “to ‘return "hig “love, 
“why, then the difficulty *was overcome, ‘evéry- 
thing was plain before ‘them; -but ‘if “she 
scorned him, ‘réfased to “believe in his ‘truth, 
hig fove, his disintersstedness; then he-wotld 
bow his head to his crnel fate, atid’ lenve ‘her 
and’ England forever. Next morning’ te rose 
early, and started ‘soon after Drexkfast for 

Brighton. 

“ Pwill seo her aud téll‘her all,’” he ‘sata’ to 
hinreelf, ** tell her the -devision | have'oome'to. 
She shall see how upjast, how urnel she’has 
been. I-feel certain that by this time she will 
herself fee} she wag crue! and asty;and ‘will 
be sorry. Perhaps she’ will-ackoowledge' as 
toueh, and—and at any rate ‘we ‘bball part 
friends.” 

It was a lovely morning as Jim*got ‘ont of 
the railway carriage’at Btighton. “Phe sea 
was calm and blue, ‘andthe ~promensie’ waa 
crowded with gaily dressed-people. —Amonget 
them Jinr perceived Lay Vane; bat ‘to ‘his 
great satisfaction Néila was not‘ with her; she 
“was evidertly-at’ home, “when he gotito ‘the 
house'he should find herthere, 

The door ofthe honse’was’open, and a trim 
migid- servant stood ‘just within, She recog- 
nised Jim, who wat a prime favourite with all 
hia dependents, with’a ‘mile. 

“Lady Vane was’ ont,” she*said, “Miss 
Danvers in the drawing-room, ‘Bhould-she 
go up-and tell Miss Danvers he-bad come?” 

“By no means," Jier said, and pasting’ the 
girl, who srtitled Knowingly at hiv eagerness, 
he ran quickly upstairs ‘fo the well-known 

m 








room. 

Nella, like Jim Rogers, ha? pressed a'trying 
time since their miesting at Mr. Patket’s. She 
wag seriously distatbed and anxious kbout her 
pesition and affairs. 

Was there rasily a doubéas'to her right to 
the Palliser propetty? Wes it possible Mr. 
Rogers, as he called: himsélf, mizhtreslly 
havea bétter claim to’ it than she bad? On! 
it‘ was terrible'to think thera was’even a fos. 
sibility it might be ‘ko, and that-all’she had for 
to long considered her-own was auother’s, that 
the Wear old Court, her home for to’ many 
years, ‘belonged by right to's stranger, and 
that ‘the ‘might hayes to ‘give ‘it up, together 
“with ‘the ‘large forttne the had believed ‘her 
own. ‘Tt-would be # blow infeed; and; coming 
from the quarter it ‘threatened ‘to cOrze from, 
it wouid be all the harder to bear. 

For Nelanow felt how mitfth'she frad’Tearnt 
to ‘like and admire Jim’ Rogers, ‘ew bictly 


she had'thonght of him,‘how Kindly ateposed |: 


she had felt ‘towarfls him, conteasting ‘him 
even, at'times, with Lord Rossallyn, mueh‘to 
the Istter’s dieadvantage,; ahd Wiehing; sadly, 
that Roderick were as ogen, and frank, and 
‘eaav toiunderstand as ‘her Anstralian friend, 

Feank, easy to understand. Ah f‘how little 
the had understood him, how greatly’she had 
overrated'tim. And yet, thobeh she was Ioth 
to atknowle@ge'is to herself, she felt that she 
had been distinctly wrong in the way she-had 
epoken to Jim Rogers at Mr, Patker's. 

Ber ‘behaviour ‘had ‘been petulant ‘and 
undignified, she should have cemmanded her. 
self better; and even if he were really an 
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‘dmpostor—the ‘impostor she tried! to ‘believe, 


but had-bepan to: doabt—she should not have 
allowed 


hersspeech' to be a6 bitter. 
Perhaps, eventhough he *mighs not be Mr. 
Patiset's grandson,'he belitved*himeel? to be 


‘go; "he might, after all, “bo-acting’ straight-.|: 


‘forwardly and avoording to‘his lights, and she 
had*had no right’ to’soduse bim of ‘wilfol 
sdeovit/ of being an impostor. And iPitshoald 
tarn out that he werethe-real heir-at-law, bow 
unjust and aebecoming her words had been. 

‘He was the last, the very last’ man I 
‘should kave’believed capable of a dishonest or 

-diszonourabdle> action,” “the ‘thergh+. ‘He 
seemed se-sruthfal) so generous, Ii lied’ him 
go. Yet\Rsderick) when I totd him yesterday 
“what had happened,‘seemed convinced he ‘was 
-an impostor; and—and everyihing that ia bad. 
‘Poor Reoderiek | he seemed quite put ont‘to 
vhink that Ishould havc’ me him, ‘and that 

that embsarrateing: foene should ‘have taken 
place, Roderick is’not-easily roused, but he 
was Quiteangry lest night, and angry, too, 
with Mr, Parker for having frightened me, as 
‘he said. He does not‘ believe ‘there is any- 
\thing ‘in’ *those*letters,*or that Unole Roger 
ean'‘bave tft acon. I -worder-when I*shall 
hear from'Mr. Patkeragain, Of course,“after 
hwhat hag passed, we thall never ‘set ‘eyes on 
Mr, Rogera’more." 

"Bhe stgted-as the thought passed‘ threagh 
her mind, and Jim’s face as she had! last'seen 
it,-s0 fall of ‘pain and reproach; tose ' Before 

\her ; then the'sound of a-well- rememberd foot- 
‘step fell‘on’ her‘ears, and with a “start ‘she 
‘Jooked up. Jim Rogers stood before her ! 

Tae bicod fuzhed to Her’theek as ‘she met 
‘hie imploring gezs. 

‘' Misa Dauvers,’"he said, " I *sappose you 
are’burprised to’ece me, | I*fear you ‘may feel 

angry with me for intruding om you, but—bat 
I have soffered:co*mush. Ihave been so 
i miserable Since’wo' petted in Loridon, that I 
\oould ‘not’ Ke! p*tontiog “dewn to Brighton ‘to 
‘expisin—to—to———"’ 

“Really, Mr. Regera, I do not‘see—TI can. 
not imagine what you'can ‘have toexplain to 
me,"“interrapted Nea, coldly, but rot un- 
kindly. ‘Oar meeting af Mr. Parker's was a 
most @isagrecatlo ‘one-a “mess uofortunate 
~qocurrence ; ‘but'it' is over, and—and I ‘really 
‘think it‘wonldhave' been ‘wiser—better taste 
en ‘your ‘part’ to bave-wvyeided’ me ‘for ‘the 
future."’ 

“Phat ‘is jeat the point I*want to speak 
Yabont," cried Jim. “Misa Danvers, you were 
‘very. ur jest to°me'thatsfverncon, but——” 

“You “have tld me “that “Before,"’ 
interrupted” Nélla, “egain. ‘As your friend 
enid, Mr. Rogers, the iaw will be able'to'séttle 
‘that point———” 

“ Tirat ig nof what I'mtean; and perhaps‘the 
Yaw may ndver ‘be ‘calfed npon ‘to séttle it,” 
cried Jim. “I mesn you-were trjust tome 
“when yourald I pretended tobe ignorant of 
who youwere. Miss Danvers, I-give you my 

“word of honoar, Iwas fgnorant cit.” 

He looked “at rer'so” openly and ‘truthfully 
that Nella’s eyes fell, ard she felt abused. 

“ Taoppose Tam bound'to Believe you,” she 
“answered, slowly. 

“Bound?” he'reptied, reprogtiifally, ‘can 
‘you not say tHore’than shat 7" 

** Well, I will eay I do believe you, then, 'if 
‘you with it, Mr. Rovers, ™ehe ane vered ; “ bat 
“really, ‘id it-a°ntdffer ‘of mirth corse querice 

what T thitk'orbélievewbout if?” 

“To me'it ig of the gresteat-cohsequence,” 
hreturnéd Jim. You little know bow tuch.” 

NéHa raised" her eyebrows"s lifie arcnsti- 


‘Vally. 

‘+ &h! do not look at me‘like that,” he cried, 
impulsively. ‘You do not knowhow your 
foorn hurts me; and beave I dererveT it ? Look 
‘at the matter calmly. Rermentber’what Mr. 
Howard told you, and what *you'have just 
acknowledged—that I had no idea*who had 
possestion of ‘the Palliser estater, and‘vhat I 
“wad in ignorance 6f-who you were, and I think 
‘you wi!l difowthat,'though you ‘msy ‘Took on 
‘me as An“Opponent, you have no'right tither 





to'scorn Or coidemn' me, I'was‘ins Australia 
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when I learnt of Mr, Pailiser’s death, and Wko 
he‘ was—my father's father. “Bhen for the first 
time I ‘became’ aware thatthe name I had 
always borne was not really’ mine. Having 
“tearnt “my ‘faniiiy history from ‘papers be. 
fonging'to my ‘father, ‘that ‘then for ‘the firct 
time came into’ my povsestion. I starved “for 
Higland to’prove my ciaim, Can you*blame 
me for sodoing? Did Id@owrong? Did Ido 
ranything ennai alae you might 

not have done ‘yourself under simifar*civonm. 
‘svanctes? ‘Tell mé that.” 

Nella, whoge colour had been comigg and 
ging during Jim's sptech, oass Gown Her eyes 
uneasily ashe’ dontluded,— 

‘* Allowing that you really’ believe all you 
say+ that’ you really’ bélicve “yourself Yo be 
Jasper Paliieer’s grandson, Ido not know that 
there is anything wrong or dishonottrable in 
bare. you have done?" she eaid, ‘at last, 


wily. 

“ And Ido Welieve'ii,” he waid, firmly, 

**Ifthat is so,” she sdded,in an unwillinc 

sortof way, ‘Tam sorry. I mitist beg your 
pardon for my hasty words the’other day, Mr. 
Rogers. Yes, I cought not'to have speken as I 
-Gid, bat—but——” 

“Thank you, Miss Danvers,” cried Jia, 
joyfally. “ I felt sdre you could not really be- 
lieve mé*to be what you said—a” frand—a 
eheat!, I felt somehow “*—sndhe Iccked her 
in’the face again “with a ” y light in‘his 
eyes—" that though you had known mie ‘for 
‘only afew weeks, you could not belisve me 
guilty of sich falsehood. I had been's6 happy 
‘in*your wootéty. “We had beosme sith friencs, 
Misa Danivers,”—srid"he fobkéd at her “en- 
‘tréatingly—" do" not ‘let tis “thhappy Bic. 

“dovery of ‘the’ relation in whith we-etand to 
‘each Other déatroy our'friendehip. Bélisvé me, 
‘there eed one . the world I Mra = oa 
&3 your good ' on—your regard. Nothing 
I would riot give up‘to retain is.” 

‘Nella started ;and’smifed a little ironically. 

“Ido not quite understand. You santos 
‘mean——’’ ‘the ‘began. 

©] ell you I*would ‘give up ‘tverythivg to 
‘win yourregard,” ‘veplied Jim, lovking a¥her 
With°¢yes full of tender ‘longing. “ If Baz 
been ‘like death to me to learn that you ‘are 
the person who will evffer if I prosesdie my 
"Claim With suécess—you; who F admire) who I 
“esteem “and tove——"’ . 

‘Bop, Mr. Rogers !'daterposed’ Nella, s 
little haugitily, though her voice trembted : 
'@o Hot tay atiother ‘word, I——" 

‘Ah! ‘you think’ me attacions, presuming, 
impertinent perhaps, bat I'must tell yor'si',”’ 
he ‘ttied, “paitionately, “how I ‘lovs— 


a — 

‘Bhe rose pale and'‘trembling. 

‘‘ Hush! silence!” she ‘exid, In .a ‘tor 
firm ‘tone, “this ‘is ‘Pheer “madfers! Mr. 
Rogérs; stifély You ttst'nt ety Pat6 be aware 
ofmy évgagément to Lord Rotestipn!"’ 

Jim Rogers started back ‘sy if he’hall been 
‘phot; ‘and’ a look’ of ‘iitrror epread “over bis 
“la&ee 














Cae nee 


Your evgsgentent [—yeu tre enrkced, and 
Fo=46 Him Ihe said, in toned of despsir and 
Pietnay. “‘Hestven help’you, then” 

“Pam,” ahé anéwered, banghtily,for’stme- 
thing in His‘tone- angered ‘her, ‘as welleas bis 
‘words. 

Ofar remained silent for s ntoretit with bic 
‘eyem fixed’ on her. 

“ That is trae—really 2?” he said sgain,’in s 
low, bnevelr-voice. 

+ Pasetire you ‘it'ia pebfedily true. ‘We are 
fc ‘be ‘married in a vety little while," ‘ghe 
answered, proudly. “And now I'thivk our 
interview had Hester end, Mr. Rogers, I little 
expected when it began that——” , 

‘Engaged, “and to Lord Rowsallyn!” eaic 
Jim, ‘as ‘it heitad not heard her Tact’ word, 
“s“G@obd ‘heavens ! howterribtie {" 

‘Mr, Rogers!” she'tfied, firing up. 

- me," he said, “‘faaly,  resovetirg 
himself; and turning away with oa wiifte, 
pained face, he hastened from the recom. ’ 

‘Ag he paseed down ‘the stairs hé ref a tall 
fair’ toan, Whom" ‘he ihstantiy recognised ac 
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Le ety 
suord: Rosaaliyn;; the saan whose convarsation 

he had-overbeard asEgsom,- which. had im- 
sqpressed him: so painfally. 

Nella was .the,-gitl—the young . heirassshe 

» bad-talked. about; and .it was hor engagement 
to: him:-he+ bad: spoken..of to his friend with 
auch -oynioal .frankness! Poor girl! and 
perhaps she loved: him, and-believed..he Joved 
= ! Howaad tho: awakening.would one day 

a. 

What could he.doto help hery.and show her 
the real.character.of, the man she waa-about 
to-give herzelf to ? 

‘*Who-was your. visitor, Nella? A wery 
gloomy truonlent-icoking.sert of fellow,'’.caid 
Rossallyn, as he entared -the room poor Jim 
had jast quitted. ‘ Laoked.as if he would 
have liked to knife me.when we mei on the 
stairs. Wheuh! that's.the fellow, Rogers, or 
whatever bia name may be, is it,.of whom you 
spoke to me lastnight? What the deuoa did 
he want here? Never saw a more ill.con- 
ditioned.looking beggar in my life.. He'd better 
keep away from here, or——”’ 

‘*I don't think .he'll..come .here again,” 
replied Nella, calmly, though the, manner in 
which Lord Rozzallyn spoke.annoyed her. . ‘' I 
told him in fact that—that is was impossible 
our acquaintance could continue.” 

* Qaite- right; it'-ahould never have been 
begun,” replied he. “It was foolish, injadi- 
cious of Lady Vane to have permitted his 
visita here, What did he say to you, my 
love?” 

But, somehow, Nella could not bring herzelf 
fo tell Lord Rosgailyn of what had.passed 
between herself and Jim. Shae put him off 
With an evasive. reply, and then, as good Inok 
would have it, Lady Vane came in acsom-. 
panied by some friends, and the sabjeot was 
dropped. 


OHAPTER XI. 
HIS OLD LOVE. 


Arrzr leaving Lady Vane's lodgings Jim 
Rogera hurried back to town as quickly as 
possible, and on arriving,’ drove cff to Mr. 
Howard's office in Lincoln's Ian Fields. 

That gentleman looked at him curieusly as 
he shook bands with him. 

‘Well, my’ boy,” “he said; “atillatdarge ? 
Nobody's pnt you under ‘restraint yet ? ‘The 
malady not sufficiently developed yer for that, 
T- suppose they think. “net me look ‘at you, 
Jim. Let me feel your pulse—let' me——”" 

‘Hueh! shut op!” cried Jim, testily. 
‘“You got my letter,"Howara?”’ 

‘‘I did. Were you sane when you wrote it ? 
or, no, it was too early, You hadn't been 
dining, had you? Was it a joke, Jim, 
or——" 

“‘I¢ was no joke,” answered Jim,seriously, 
” I meant every word I wrote; when I wrote 
is,’ 

'“ What! -you seriously meant that you 
desired to withdraw your claimz'to the Palliser 
estates to destroy all the: papers: you breught 
meé from Australia; to Jeave things just-ag 
they-are—in the hands of your “courin,: Miss 
Danuvers—in fact, and to hie-yourselffor over 
inthe Qaecnsland bush! ¥ ymeant all 

this ? shen, my dear Jim, alow me to teli:you 
that when you wrote that-letter yeu‘ were mot 

‘weally sane.” 

“I was,” replied Jim, firmly. ‘However, 
‘since yesterday something» has come /to my 
‘knowledge, and Where is the letter, 
Howard?” 

‘‘Hereitie. Ihave notyet recovered from 
the effeots of ita perusal; if you see anything 
Strange about me, you:'may know what to 
“attribute it to,’ he answered, 

_, Jim took the letter he-handed him, and tore 
it,t0 pieoes. 

‘! I've changed my-mind," -he.taid -to-the 

1aeOnished. lawyer. 

doward glanced at him sharply. 

: ‘ I'm delighted ~ hear it,":bo caid. ‘‘ It-was 
nly in an @ecess, Of temporary insanity. .you 
qmeoteatien all then,” r +% 


‘‘ Insanity.be hanged ; Howard, I wrote ina 
perfectly sane and sober state,” he answered. 
** However, ag I.said, something ‘has come to 
my .knowledge, and all my plans are 
changed.” 

He.paused a moment, and. gazsd gloomily 
out of she dull dust-covered window. Howard 
watohed him: with twinkling. eyes, in which 
lurked certain tinge of suppressed amuse. 
ment. Observing, however, how worn and trou- 
bied Jim Rogers looked his expression altered. 

‘* And what bave you decided todo?” he 

@iked, ‘What has made you chapge your 
intention ?"’ 

“‘T mean to.go.on with the case, Howard, to 
win it, and.as quickly as possible. Yesterday, 

for Mias Danver’s sake, and to save her from 
disappointment and unhappiness ae I thought, 
I waa willing—eager to drop my claim. To- 
day, to.save her from far worse trouble. and 
misery, I am determined to establish my 
pg ity, and to. take the Palliser estates from 
er, ” 


“Ah!” said Mr. Howard, gravely. “I 

ok I bave an idea. I think I under. 
DB ae 

‘Yes, you. were right, Howard, when you 
warned me, that if I gave up the estate I 
might be-giving it over, not toher, but to some 
one who wonld marry her.for her money. I 
find thatis jast what I shonld be doing were 
I 40 garry ont my inteniions of yesterday, and 
I will-not do it.” 

“No, of course not,’ said Mr. Howard, 
nodding gravely, 

‘‘Not but that ifishe had been engaged to a 
good ,fellow I wouldn't have done it, 

»” went.on Jim. ‘“sIt’s not jealousy 
or—or dicappointment, it’s not—please under- 
Btand this; Howard—it’s not for my own 
sake Tam doing this, It's for her sake, to 
prevent her marrying—if I oan prevent it—a 
meroenary, calculating, cold-hearted villain, 
who, Lknow, cares nothing for her, ard has 
not scropled to assert .that he ig making a 
viriue of necessity, aud ,marrying her in 
order to avert his own ruin. No, I’d have 
given .it.all.to. her, and weloome, and bave 
wished her joy of it, had I learn#'that she was 
40 .auarry-& men worthy of her; but this 
rtellow, this Rossallyn——”’ 

‘* What!, Lord Rossallyn!” oricd Howard 
‘with astart; ‘ig it he she ia going fo marry, 
poor girl?”’ 

“Ske is..engaged to him,” groaned Jim, 
-but-but, Howard, you sce my object in this 
now, don’’ you? I want:to save her. If I 
can establish my.tright to. tke Palliser pro- 
-perty, my kelief is Ressallyn will never 
marry -her. .He will-ory off, and she will 
) escape. I twill be a dissppoiotment to her, I 
suppose, bhus,atill batter, far better than——" 

‘ Botter;.& thousand times. bebter!’’ cried 
Howard, «“ Why, I -know all abont 
-Ressallyn, Jim ;.a-wonee los than that follow is 
not to be,met: with in London,:no, nor in 
England. -Who,has.charge of Mise Danvers ? 
What, Lady Vane?..a light-headed, foolish 
/womanof fashion.! _Beosanuse Rossailyn can 
offer hia.wifs.» coronet, she.thinks nothiag 
camore,is needed. .Oh!.those women of the 
world, how wicked, how heartless they are, 
show they selltheir daughters for rank,and 
wealth! its: d4errible, io . contemplate: their 
ndeoings, the mischief, .and..sorrow, and evil 
)}¢hey:are gananswoeradle for. You are right 
Jim,it villybe far better for Miss Danvera. to 
give np all rather than. become the .wife, ihe 
victim, of #manlike Rossallyn.” 

‘Then Iam not mistaken in. my estimate 
of -him,” cried Jim. “I felt - the 
fellow must -be a .cowardly, .cold-blooded 
-hound, from the conversation I overheatd be- 
4veen him and.bisfriend.'’ 

And he related to Mr. Howard the particu. 
ilargrof the conversation; he had overheard at 
Epsom between Rasegajlyn and Grant. 

* Jast what I.should have.expecited,”’ said 
Howard, when Jim kad.concluded. ‘You 
ere.right, Jim, «we must.do all we-oan to 
“prevent -thics,.and frustrate hia degigns, I 





ad heard zamonrs.of Rogsallyn'sapproachipg 


marriage, and pitied the girl with all my 
heart; but,I had no idea she was Miss Dan- 
vers.’ 

“And shall we succeed, do you think?” 
asked Jim, anxiously, 

‘I'm ‘pretty sure cof it — yes — quite: 
certain in ~fact,” he answered, ‘' Lord 
Rossallyn is a ruined man, ‘deeply -in- 
volved, as I happen to know, though the 
world isignorant ‘of’it. I “think ‘without 
doubt we can put a stop to ‘this most 
monstrous marrisge. “We .nraat “harry 
though, Jim, and let the world know at: once 
that a cause celebre is likely to barss on*it, ~A 
paragraph or two in the daily pspers will 
frighten him to begin with. You llsee- the 
‘day forthe marriage will be possponsd a bit— 
there will be a hitoh—important business will 
Gall the’bridegroom elect away, ‘the wedding 
will be further postponed; and aiclength we 
‘phall-read a paragraph inthe Post and Court 
Circular to the tffeot «that the «marriage 
announced to take place*between wo, and ec, 
has been broken « ff.” 

" And poor Miss Danvers?” sighed Jim. 

‘‘ Miss Danvers will one day thank you 
heartily for what you are about to do——if‘she 
ia, & girl of sence, that is, It. will speedily 
-become plain to:-her shat the noble Earl was 
»@nxious=*0 possess her money,: not ‘herdel?, 
and phe willbe thankfal for her. es¢ape. 
Unless ‘Rossallyn:can chance spon «snether 
-aasy-to-beguile heiress very quickly, hia own 
ruin. ig eertain—he will be «a bankrup$, and 
serve him right. Is Mies Danvers very much 
attached4o him, or ia she marriage of Lady 
Vane’s:making ?" 

dinvraised his-eyes to his friend's.in sur- 
prise ; such an. aspect of the oase had never 
struck him. ; 

‘I .eappose she cares for ‘him,’’ he said, 
‘reluctantly. 

‘‘Sappose! Oan’s you tell? ’.said Howard. 

** You gee, till yestorday I did not know. of 
)the engagement,” replied Jim. ‘' I've;mever 
seen them together. She never spoke of him ; 
and-cortainly I did not imagine that——” 

‘Ham! -Bet you Lady Vane made .the 
matoh!”.interrapted Mr. Howard, ‘ Mies 
Danvers won't break her heart whem she loses 
him ; her. pride will be huré, and: she will be 
disappointed at. the loss of a coronet, and 
aan being thrown over, but that is 

” 

“I hopeié may be,” said Jim, sadly. ‘f 
went down io Brighton yesterday, Howard, 
you knew; and—and I was jast, going to tel! 
her I had made op my mind to xelinguiah all 
claim to my grandfather's estates, when she 
told. me.of her engagement, and—so I came 
away.” 

*'The* best thing you could do, my dear 
feliow,"anawered Howard, looking at him 
keenly, and forming a pretéy corrects idea of 
shat Jim had not told bim of what had passed 
between him and@hia cousin. “ And now that 
yousre here, les_us go.into business matters 
& little, for I have.a lot. to talk to you about,” 

As Mr. Howard opined, the rumour that a 
claimant to the Pallicer estates, with really 
something to go upon had appeared, disturbed 
Lord Roseallyn not.a little—far moze than he 
had let Neila perceive. 


the man of business than anyous was. aware 
of, and that gentleman had, much to hia 
dismay, advised eantion, and that the mar- 
tiage should not takes place,nor inany way be: 
hurried on ‘iil all donbts were eet as rest. 


(To be continued.) 





_ 


Trelargest umbrellain the world was te. 
ently made for a West Atcican king, It is 
+ twenty-one feesin diameter,and isa fixedton 
staff of the same’ length. 

Tax firat canal in’ England ‘ie-waid'to' have 
‘peer'that ont ‘between Peterborough and ‘the 
gea, forty miles in length. ‘It was eesstracted 
by Morton, the ‘Bishop of ‘Ely, ‘during the 








reign of Henry Vill. 


He had. heard more. of the matter through 
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A WOMAN’S SIGNAL 
—o— 


‘No, Harry, I detest concealment, and I 
have determined to tell my uncie of our mar- 
riage. I am sorry that we made any seoret 
of it at all, bat it was my fault, dear, and all 
because I have such a morbid horror of any- 
“7 in the shape of a scene——” 

‘*And do you imagine you are going to get 
fone without a scene?” interrupted Harry 

ross. 

Mrz. Lottie made a little grimace, which 
was rather becoming to her piquante, pretty 
face, and playfally pinched the strong arm she 
was leaning againss. 

“Of course there will be a scene, Harry; 
but somehow I think it won’s affect me 80 
much as it might have affected Lottie Vere. 
You've no idea what a courageous person Mrs. 
Harry Oross has becoms. Qn, what's that? 
Ob, Harry! save me—save mea!" 

And a wild, ear.piercing shriek suddenly 
broke from the pale lips of shis courageous 
young person. 

os In heaven's name, Lottie, my darling!" 
exclaimed her companion, almost as ple as 
herself, ae he raised her in his stalwart arms. 

As he did so, his terrified young- wife, strug- 
gling and shrieking, shook off a trailing vine 
which bad twisted about her ankle as they 
— to and fro, and then she began to laugh 

yeterically, 

“Forgive me, dear—how I must have 
startled you!’’ she exclaimed, between tears 
and laughter. “I thought it was a snake. 
Now don't dare to laugh, Harry! Iam nota 
coward; I am eqaal to almost any degree of 
courage; but I draw the line at reptiles.” 

Harry kissed her, still trembling from the 
fright she had given him, and then, in a moat 
relactan’ tone, said,— 

“TI mast go now, sweetheart. My train will 
be ready in ten minutes, and I have never 
been a second behind sime since the company 
employed me, and it must never be said that 
Harry Cross, married, is less punctual than 
Harry Oross, bachelor." 

“No, indeed, dear, that would never do!" 
said the pretty bride of two weeks, as she 
released the arm she had been clinging to; 
“and since the strike, which isn’t well over 
evan yet, you can’t be too particular. Bat I 
didn’t know you smoked when on duty, Harry. 
Let me strike the matoh, dear; I like to light 
your cigar for you." 

_And taking the little eilver match-oase from 
his hand, she quickly strack the match and 
held the flame to the end of his cigar till it 
was well lighted. 

‘*I never smoke when on duty,” he said, 
then. ‘ It would be quite against rales; bat 
I shall have fiaished my before the train 
starts, and I think it quiets and steadies me 
for the journey. Gs0d-bye, aweet girl—I 
haven't a second to spare now—good-bye! ” 

And with a harried embrace, Harry fled 
@way throagh the trees, down a hill, then 
across a level plain of a few hundred yards, 
and Lottie presently saw him reappear again 


* On the platform of the station, where the 


locomotive he guided was already pofficg and 
snorting. 

* Dear fellow,” she thought, turning away 
witha sigh. “All the courage leaves me the 
moment he goes, I'm afraid Uccile Phil will 
be awfally angry when I tell him of my mar- 
riage; bat he would have been angry, any- 
way, and as I was determined to marry 
Harry, I might as well have a scene after as 
before, particularly as nothing now can part 
us. Way, if this isn't Harry's dear little 
match-box that I gave him at Obristmas! I 
forgot to give it back to him. No matter, 
though, since he doesn’t smoke on daty he 
won't want it, and the very thought of having 
something belonging to him gives me courage 
again. Now I wili go down through Giyndon 
Gap, and I can get a glimpse of him once 
more as the train goes by. It is sucha lonely 





place, I would hardly have dared go alone it 
I hadn't Harry's box " 

And with a loving touch to the little silver 
box, Lottie put it away safely in her pocket, 
and turned toward the —. 

This was a railroad cutting through a heavy 
growth of trees, whose drooping foliage on 
either side of the track made a somewhat 
gloomy twilight even in broad daylight ; and 
now that night was coming on, it seemed 
already to have fallen in that dark solitude. 

But Lottie was not thinking of that, for she 
already heard the shriek of the locomotive as 
it left the station, and she could feel the 
tremor of the earth as the train came swiftly 
on, and a moment afterward the blazing eye 
of the headlight was in sight, and the next 
moment the train swept by into the gray of 
the gathering night. 

Harry had seen her and kissed his hand to 
her, and then she was alone and tremblingly 
conscious of the gloom and solituds surround- 
ing her. 

She hastened along the footpath, being 
frightened almost into crying out, when she 
suddenly found herself face to face with a 
couple of grimy-looking rougbs. 

Bat as they touched their greasy caps re- 
spectively, with a civil ‘* Good-evening, miss !"' 
she concladed in the same moment they were 
railroad hands; sand reassured by that 
thought, hastened onward, and in a brief 
while found herself, thankfally enough, in the 
village where she took a cab home to her 
uncle's house. 

All the way home—a drive of about ten or 
twelve minutes, Lottie was putting into form 
the confession of her secret marriage, that she 
had determined without fu-ther delay to make 
to her uncle, who was also her guardian, and 
adopted father. 

Is was, therefore, with a feeling of decided 
disappointment that she learned on her 
arrival home that Mr. Vere, who was an 
official of the railroad company, had been 
called away by business at the other end of 
the line. 

However, the first disappointment once 
over, she felt gratefal to have the evil hour 
put off once more, because she would see her 
husband again the next dsy, and that would 
doubtless bring her renewed courage. 

She had bonght some exquisite white silk 
handkerchiefs as a birthday gift for Garry, 
and on these she was now engaged in working 
& monogram composed of “H.C.” with the 
glossy strands of her own dark hair. 

‘tI believe I have tired myself," she said, 
with a laugh, putting away the last handxer- 
chief now completed and rubbing both handa 
over her throbbing temples. ‘‘ How my head 
barns, and such a strange buzzing, almost 
like voices in my ear! Positively I can 
almoat fancy I hear words—‘Not to-night; 
to morrow, when the down-trainisdue. That 
will be safer and more certain too.’”’ 

Agsin and again these words said them. 
selves over and over in her brain, like the 
memory of eomething once heard but quite 
forgotten, till of a sudden she started to her 
feet as if a shook of electricity had shot 
through her. 

The down-train was due in half-an-hour, 
and her husband was bringing it. And in the 
same instant came the thought that she mus} 
have heard those words the evening before as 
she came through the Gap Yes, she was 
now sure of it, though she had been so pre. 
occupied at the moment that they had no 
meaning for her. 

Bat now, as if by « flash of light, she com- 
prehended all. The two roughs ehe had met 
were doubtless a couple of discharged strikers, 
and their intention was to wreck and plander 
the train. 

In less time than it takes to tell it, Lottie 
was dressed and out on the highway and 
speeding towards the station. 

Bat as she flew along her brain worked 
quickly ; there would not now be time to 
reach the station, and no messenger could 
help her; for, after all she was only acting on 





@ suspicion, an intuition. She was soon close 
to the spot where she had last seen Harry. 

Yes, she was in “ The Gap,” through which 
Harry’s train must pass before it cou)d reach 
the station; and as she suddenly tripped and 
almost fell in the sudden twilight obscurity, 
she knew that her worst fears were realised. 

Twenty or thirty feet of the rails were torn 
from the track and piled in a heap at the one 
dangerous spot in the place—a deep ravine 
near the edge of the track, into which the 
wrecked train, coming at fall speed, must 
inevitably fall when thrown from the track! 

Lottie felt a tremor as of death pass over 
her, and she turned sick with terror and 
nervous apprehension. 

Her slender hands were twisted together as 
she looked up and down the track. To reach 
the atation was hopeless. She could hear far 
off _ warning whistle of the approaching 
train. 

She turned toward it, white, trembling; 
and then instantly her nerves were like steel, 
her brain became steady. She murmured, 
in a low, intense whisper,— 

‘Help me, oh, Heaven! 
him, I oan die with him!" 

And then she flew onward, up the track, 
toward the approaching train. 

Two evil faces pesred out from behind some 
brash wood, and their glaring eyes looked after 
her with hate and fary. 

‘She'll flag the train, an’ all our plans be 
knooked. Why didn't you let me kill her?” 
muttered one of the wreckers. 

‘We'll have enough to answer for,” re- 
turned the other, surlily. ‘‘ What can a girl 
do? She has no flag, and they won't see her. 
She’s dressed in white, and that don't mean 
danger.” 

‘‘Bee her now! By the Lord, but she’s 
placky!” 

And drawing his pistol, he took aim, and a 
bullet sung past Lottie’s head, where she 
stood in the middle of the track, waving a 
blazing signal to the approaching train. 

As she fied toward it she had ny 
torn off her white muslin skirt, and from 
Harry’s match-safe, that still lay in her 

ocket all this time, she had strack a light. 
he skirt was soon a blazing torch—a 
bat unmistakable signal of danger. 

The train slowed rapidly—quicker, quicker 
—and as the charred and smoking remains of 
Lottie’s pretty gown dropped on the track, 
she saw the train was motionless, and saw no 
more, for everything had turned dark, and 
she lay unconscious among the grass and 
fallen leaves of the roadside. 


It I cannot save 


* . * € * 


.“*My brave girl—my beautifal, brave girl! 
what can I do to show my sense of your 
heroic behaviour?” exclaimed Mr. Vere, 
with a trifle of his customary pomposity, but 
with all his genuine ing and affection 
for his adopted daughter, 

Lottie lay among the silken cushions of the 
lounge where Harry had placed her, when 
they had recovered her from her swoon and 
brought her home. 

“How much are you willing to do, uncle?" 
asked Lottie, ishly, as she glanced from 
her guardian to her husband. 

* Anything — anything!" exclaimed Mr. 
Vere, effasively. 

‘* Well, in the first place, I must have & 
new gown,” said Lottie; ‘‘and then I must 
transfer your gratitude to the real cause of 
my heroism,” and she took Harry's hand in 
both of hers. ‘You see, dear uncle, my 
husband was on that train, and my heart 
drew me there jast as naturally as the needle 
turns to the pole——" ; 

“ Your husband ?”’ gasped Mr. Vere, ‘‘Am 
I to understand, sir—— Ah, well, this is no 
time for anger! We have all been too near 
the brink for that, and so—well, I give you to 
each other, young people, since you have 
already taken each other, it seems!” 

And Harry bent down and kissed his wife. 








hie, ee oe, ee |) 
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ONLY POWDER. 


-—o— 


Tue declining sun seemed to pause for one 
golden ‘second on the edge of the sea, and Mrs. 
Ferris{involuntarily put up her plamp hand, 
dimpled in each of ite five joints, to shield her 

es from ribbon of flame which blazed 

the waves. 

‘* Ian’t it a lovely sight?" said she. ‘* And 
only to think that to-morrow we shall have 
#0 go back to those dismal streets.” 

rs. Ferrie was cashier in a huge feather 
factory, a charming widow, who answered 
—_ to Byron’s idea of ‘fat, fair and 
y ” 


Her companion, a tall, slim girl, with rich 
brown hair, large hazel eyes and bewitchingly 


7 features, smiled. 
‘*Wet” said she, with a slight accent of 
interrogation in her voice. 

"Oh, I forgot!" cried Mra. Ferris, ‘‘ Bat 
really, Annie Holt, do — intend to give up 
all your prospects and bury yourself alive in 
this country place? ”’ 
an _— promised Fred!" quietly responded 


nie. 
‘* Bat he’s nothing on earth but the keeper 
of a lighthouse !" pleaded Mra, Ferris, ‘‘ And 
only think of being shut up in that living 
tomb, half a mile out to sea.” 
“‘Tshouldn’t mind it at all, so long as 
oy was there, too,’’ demurely answered the 


girl. 

“ I¢ will be awfally lonely |” 

“ With one’s husband ? ' 

‘* And you've been used to such a busy life 
in Rinton's shop!" 

‘' It has been too busy,” said Annie, 

“And every one says old Rinton would 
marry you in a minute if you'd give him the 
least encouragement." 

Annie elevated her pretty little nose, 

“I'd as soon marry the wooden Highlander 
in front of a tobacco shop,” said she. 

“That reminds mz,” said Mrs, Ferris, 
laughing ‘ Look here, Annie! ” 

In the plamp, — hand le ous two 
or three #, brown-scaled fragrant, 
and a box of matches. 

“ Speaking of tobacco shops," said she, ‘I 
snatched these away from Osaptain Brace this 
morning.” 


* What for?" 

‘Because I think he's smoking too much. 
Because I've told him he mast stop, and yet 
he still keeps on,”’ declared the widow. 

“ Are you a Bruce's keeper ?” laugh- 
ingly demanded Annie. 

© Well, no, not exactly, bat——”’ 

Nesta!’ cried Annie, seizing 
com on’s hands and looking her reaclately 
in face, “you are blushing! You are 
absolutely blushing !"’ 

‘No, I'm not!" cried Mrs. Ferris, looking 
pinker than ever. It's the reflection of that 
= a over the water. Way should I 

ush?”’ 

‘Because you like Ned Brace. You know 
you do. Nesta! if only you would marry 
Ned, and then we need neither of us go back 
to town again! We could be ao happy.’' 

‘! What nonsense you are talking! He never 
has asked me!” 

* Bat he would if you'd given him the sligh- 
test chance. And he has such a pretty cottage, 
and he owns a fifth of the vessel he com. 
mands." 

‘A sea captain is too much in the habit of 
commanding,” observed Mrs. Ferris, 
solemnly. ‘‘He might want to command 
me! Qa, Annie, look there! We're not haif 
& mile away from the old tower on Fairhope 
Point. Let's and see what it's like, 
Came; it’s our laat night here.” 

“* Bat Fred told me not to go to near it!" 
urged Annie, 

Mra, Ferris tossed her handsome blonde 


“That's the very reason I mean to go,” 
@aid she, “ And Fred needn't know.” - 





‘* Indeed, I'd rather not!” 

“Jast as you please,” said Mea. ae 
rising from the rock upon which she ha 
perched herself. “If you've got the oon. 
science to desert me, do so. Bat I'm deter- 
a to see what’s in the inside of that old 

no,’ 

And unwillingly enough, Annie followed 
her friend across the — sand, fringed 
with ridges of still pping seaweed, and 
dotted here and there with odd little convo- 
luted shells. 

* Don't, Nesta!" she argued. ‘It’s grow- 
ing dusk and the wind has turnedcold.” Sne 
shivered slightly as she spoke, ‘I'm sure 
there’s a storm blowing up ” 

Bat Mes Ferris was in one of her merries’ 
most wilfal moods. She ht Annie's hand 
and dragged her into the a w of the solid- 
looking old tower, 

She pushed the creaking door open and 
— still dragging her companion at her 

eels, 

‘‘ A liquor storage, I think,” said she, atrain- 
ing her eyes into the semi-darkness. ‘A lot 
of little barrels, laid on their sides! Now—I 
—do—wonder—what—they—are? Ah!" with 
a sudden inspiration, ‘‘ wasn't it lucky I stole 
N-ds matches away?" 

She drew the box of matches from her 
pocket with the quick motion which was 
habitual to her. In the same instant the dark 
doorway was agsin darkenei—this time by a 
tall, masculine figure, 

‘* Captain Brace!” 

Mrs. Ferrie stood transfixed with amaze- 
ment, the box in one hand, the apraised match, 
ready to strike against it, in the other. 

Captain Brace snatched both from her and 
thrast them deep into his pocket. 

‘Now go!” said he, in deep, stern accents. 

Mes. Ferris flashed to the very roots of her 
curly, gold. brown bangs. 

‘tT won't!” she cried. ‘ You forget, Cap- 
tain Bruce, that you are not on your own 
quarter deck! And anyhow,” with a tone of 
defiant mischief in her voice, ‘I've got one 
match lef in the bottom of my pocket!" 

Sbe was fumbling for it, when the tall sea 
captain suddenly caught ber up in his arma 
as if she had been an overaized wax doll, and, 
striding through the narrow doorway, carried 
her some dozen yards or so across the glisten- 
ing beach, before he put her down. 

** How dare you?” cried the widow, inv.!- 
untarily putting up her hand to straighten out 
her rumpled tresses. ‘I never, never will for- 

ve you!”’ 

“ Bat, Nesta——” 

‘* Nor will I ever apeak to you again!" 

“ Mra, Ferris——" 

Bat before he could get the words ont, the 
pretty widow had once more seiz2d Annie’s 
wrist, and the two were vanishing into the 
grey folds of the twilight. 

Neither of them spoke until they had 
reached the quiet, apple tree shaded lane 
whioh led to the farmhouse where they had 
been boarding for a few weeks. 

Then, as they paused to regain breath, 
Annie looked at her companion in surprise. 

“Nesta,” she exclaimed, ‘‘you are ory- 


“J—I oan't help it!" sobbed Mes. Ferris. 
‘*He looked at me so! He spoke s0 
sternly!” 

“‘ Nesta, you love him!"’ 

**No, I don’t!” cried Mra, Ferris, stamp- 
ing her foot. ‘‘ I hate him!” 

And then she sat down among the daisies 
and sweet fern, and cried harder than ever, 
until the first sprinklings of a coming shower 
compelled her to accompany Annie into 
the house. 

“T've got the match in my pocket still,” she 
said, when she was bathing her eyes before 
tea. ‘*I—I1 don't care now whether Captain 
Brace smokes or not.” 

Jaet as they eat down to the table, a flash 
of blue lightning outblazed the lamp on the 
table—a crash of thander shook the walls. 





Mra. Ferris gave a little shriek; she was 
nervous in thunderstorms, 

“TI hope the powder magazine won't be 
struck,” gaid the farmer's wife, coming in 
with a plate of hot cakes. ‘Captain Brace, 
he’s jest had it filled fall his last voyage, an' 
the company ain't going to send for it till 
next week.” 


** Toe—what?" aid Mes. Ferris. 

“The powder magazine,” explained the 
farmer's wife. “Don't you know—that old 
stone building out on Fairho Point. 
*Tain't possible you haven't noticed it?” 

Mrs. Ferris and Annie Holt looked at each 
other. Both had grown very pale, but the 
good farmer's wife observed nothing. 

“I gaeess it's safe enough,” said she, as 
another peal sounded farther off. ‘Tae 
storm's going off east, thank goodness |” 

In half an hour the rain was over, and the 
moon was shining brightly. Aunie, who sat 
at the window, gave a little start. 

“I think—there comes Fred Eyre,” said 
she, ‘up the garden walk! ’ 

‘*And I'm almost sure,” whispered Mrs. 
F-rris, ‘‘Oaptain Brace is with him," 

Annie ran out to mest her lover. Mrs. 
Ferris sat still until Captain Bruce entered. 
Toon she rose, and looked up into his face 
with pleading eyes. 

He held out the fragrant brown cigars and 
the little matoh-box which had so nearly pre- 
cipitated them all into eternity. 

“ Here they are, Nesta,” he said; ‘I give 
them back to you. You didn't know, did 
you, that you were standing in a powder 
magazine when I took them from you 80 
abruptly?” 

“I didn't know then, Oaptain Brace,” she 
said, in a low voice. ‘‘I know it now. And 
it was your promptness and decision that 
saved my life—all of our livea."’ 

** You will forgive me then?” he pleaded. 

‘On, Captain Brace!” 

‘t And you will speak to me again? ' 

Mrs Ferris's head drooped. 

“ You are cruel!’ she whispered. 

“Cruel! 1? And to you? O2, Nesta— 
oh, my darling!" 

Wahoen Mes. Ferria went back to London, it 
was to buy her wedding gown. The business 
had to look out for a new cashier. She and 
Annie were to be lifelong neighbours after all. 

‘And he has promised me two things,’’ 
paid the bride-eleat. ‘One is to leave off 
smoking ; the eo te never again tm 

any cargo 80 erous as gunpowder,’ 
Po Men never do keep the mad promises they 
make before marriage,” said Annie, laughing. 

“'T iatend to see to that myself,” said Mrs, 
Ferria, composedly. 


ee 
a 








Szats, when basking, place one of their 
number on guard to give the alarm in cage of 
danger. The signal is a quick clap of the 
flippers on a rock. Rabbits signal with their 
fore paws, and have regalar signals and calls, 

Few people realise the coat of stopping a 
train. Each stop of a minute costs the com. 
pany an acinal ontlay of batween ten and 
fifteen shillings, besides the extra strain on the 
machinery in starting up again. 

Tue popular ides that salt applied to the 
eyes will cause smarting is wrong. People for- 
get that tears are always salt. A very simple 
remedy for weak or inflamed eyes is to open 
and shut them several times in warm ealt 
water. Thir, to have any effect, should be 
done several times a day. 

For ages the common slang phrase, or it's 
equivalent, ‘in the soup,” has in one form or 
another been in use among the Germans. 
“ He sits in the soup,” is used to indicate the 
situation of a man in misfortune by his own 
fault; ‘he has made a nice soup for him- 
self,” ia used to indicate a ludicrous or ridicu- 
lous position in which one is placed by him- 
self: ‘he must eat his own soup.” with other 
expressions of this kind, is still in common 
use throughout Germany. 
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FACHTEA. 


No man can tell what a day may ‘bring 
for:h—s Sau winbrella'cr a'pair of ekutes, 

Lrouryina never strikes twioe In the’ same 
places, It ish’t néceszary, 

Aways ready to ¢ake a handin converza- 
tion—deaf.and damh psople. 

Way is the: auctioneer ian acsommedating 
man? He cones and goes at.our bidding. 

A youre man, upon being joked on theslow 
growth of his bsard,gave'as am excuse that 
* heavy bodies move siowiy.” 

Weo ieds that takes something from some. 
thivg ad yes leaves everything as°he found 
it? The photographer. 

Five o’otook tea Grinkigg has been called by 
one who does not like it an insult to Tancheon 
and sn outrage on dinner, 

A wouaw ia never known to advertise for the 
return of stolen properiy ‘‘and no quedtions 
asked."’ She would ack queséions or die, 

Voxpvan {at the piano): ‘‘ You like my 
reveain?’' Harry: ‘ Yes, Professor; «the 
more you refrain the better I hike it.” 

Favre: *‘ Why don’t you etart-that open 
grate in the parlour?” Daugbeter (eho hana 
lover): “ Tne glare ia so noplessant.” 

Frost Intsaman : ‘* Poor Piaragan ‘has jist 
been drowned.” “Second Trisha: *** He's 
a locky bhoy. O’i‘always thowght he’d be 
hanged.” 

Greentanp has nooata. How thankfal the 
G:eenianders shonld bs! ‘Imagine cats in’a 
country where the nights are six months 
long! 

Miuprep: ‘' And, oh, George, would you go 
through firefor me?” ‘“On—well—er—of 
course, Milly; bat I bar your dad for 
sicker,” 

‘Ler’s go .into this restaurant and get 
something to eat.’ ‘Bat I'm notchungry.’ 
*' That's n0 matter; you will be.before you 
get anything.” 

‘Wry do they call it lesp year?” “ Be- 
cause it io:a time that the-Women jamp’ for 
joy, and the memekip ont of sight as quickly 
ae possible,” 

A prttosopHer says: “ Dova man-a favoar 
and he will love you fora week; af the end 
of that time he will hate you because youdo 
not do him another.” 

“Br nine, Amanda, and you wilf be treated 
iike an angel." Maiden: ‘Yes, I'suppose so. 
Nothing to eat, and less to wear. No, I thank 
you.’ 

Lspy (engaging servant): “ You seem to 
possess every-mecessaryqualification, Have 
you # eweetheart?” Servant: “No, mum, 
but I could sson get one.” 

Rnixson: “I say, Chawley, you seem in 
wouderfal spirits,” Chawley: “Yes; I’m 
warding «ff the infinerza, you‘know. Stiff 
glace every half hour.” 

Tr bas been remarked that promine:ce has 
its drawbacks. The dram-msjor doesn’t vee 
as much of the parade as the man on the 
curbstone. Bat he is in it, 

“Do you know the nafure of an oath, 
ma'am?” inquired the judge. “ Well, I 
reckon I orto,” was the répty; “ my husband 
drives a canal boat,” 

‘‘Gracrous! what are you busing a 
monrning dress for? Is someone in your 
family dead"? “ Not yet; but my busband 
haa been appointed a football umpire,” 

‘‘Hotp your tongue for a feo!!" was the 
polite recommendation of an Irish husband. 
‘“‘Sare, then, you’re going to spake your- 
asift!” wad the equally polite reply of tho 
wife. 

Maxacer (boastfally): *‘ Our theatre has 
been newly fitted up; the curtain—in short, 
everything—ia iron.” Oritico; ‘Yes, yes; 


everything except the performers, and they: 
are wooden,’’, 





Patstzn: ‘ Doator, I should.like to present 
this paintiug to sotue public indtitation. Now, 
which would you redcoimend?” Doctor: 
The blicd asylum.” 


Paysicran (to convalescent patient): ‘“ Miy 
bill, «sir, for -attendance ‘dorisg your date 
illness,” Patient (looking over the bill-and 
tuzping white): ‘‘ Gzeat Sooit, doctor! was I 
a pidk as-all that?” 


“ Wree, whydo yor open that witdew 7 We 
only have ten degrees of heat in this room.” 
* Yes, that’s so ;-and in the open ‘wir He four 
degrees. Now Fl fet“those in, ard‘ then it 
wil be fourteen, and qhite comfortable here,’ 

A WNavapa “hunter @pent three months 
Icoking for a grizzly bear, and the mat's 
relatives have spent three “months looking 
him, ‘Phty¢think he nfust have foudd the 

ar. 

‘‘ WHEN @ girl repudiates my asaffection,”’ 
said Jack ‘Spurned, ‘I always soothe my 
disordered nerves by writing a poem upon 
her,” ‘ Why,” saidhisfriend. ‘' Because it 
ig oom posing, of course,” 

A musican dictionary defines a shont to bs 
an ‘unpleasant noize produced by over. 
straining the ibroat, for *hich great singers 
are well paid, and small children well 
punished,” 

Tracker (ccnsolting his watch): ‘‘ Now 
scholars, as. 1 have just few minutes mors to 
#pare,-I will answer any question that you 
may ack me.” Small Boy (enxioualy): 
“ What time is it, sir ?,”’ 

Torrzr: ‘Have a cigat,old boy. I’m 
afraid these. are not very good. -In fact, they 
may be. worte than those I. gave you last.” 
Feiend (ia bares of politenese): * Ingpoaibie, 
my dear boy, impossible,” 

Mrs. Hurcames: “ How are you getiing on 
in the literery line, Me, Danoan?’’ ‘'Oh, 
poorly enough. Ali my articles ‘have been 
rejacted.”’ “Well, I'ehouldn’s mind. Why, 
fometimes good articles are rejected.”’ 

Santa was irascidle, and when introdaced 
to Jones said, with ceverity,'*' Ido:not «wish 
to know “you, sir.” “* Heavens!’ exclaimed 
Jones, with extreme ‘surprise, “ how »tome 
mon throw away their opportunities.” 

Mrs. O'Hara: "34 is in great’ trodble Oi 
am, Me basband has jist been sint to jail.”’ 
Mrs, O'Toole: “Shure snd iva ‘nothing you 
have to complain av. Moi Hivband'gets ont 
of jail nixtwake. Oshone! Ovstons.” 

**Won’r you please speak a little more 
plsiniy 7” asked a man at ote tad Of the 
wire for the fcurth time, “If I-only spoke 
as plainly ag I feel like doing, I’m affafd I’d 
Pgs off,” ‘shented “the man at theother 
end. 

Krrcewenmar (to Irieh valet, Who has jast 
returned from Itaty with hie master): “Tell 
me, Pat, what is the lava I hear the ntaster 
talking so much abont?” rfish Valet 
(favetions!;): “‘Oofya drop of she’ crster, 
Moily.”’ 

Prorrsson in estimating the mauliitudés 
that have inhabited the earth we are obliged 
to bags te of courte, both the quick ard the 
dead. Btudent: ‘That Classification would 
leave ont the meseengér boys altogether, 
wouldn't it?” 

Portiy paws, with the aid of ker maid, 
struggling into her Jast seagon’s winter 
jacket. ‘ Why, Jane, I really believe this 
thing bas shrunk.” “ Yes, m’m; it is seally 
wonderfal how clothes do shrink at your time 
of life.” 

A young married woman said to her bus. 
band,-a few days ago: ‘Dear, Joha, I wish 
you would buy me thatelegant setof diamonds 
we saw ia the window of that jewellery-store 
on AustinAvenue.” ‘ Well, dearest, you know 
shat-when you wish anything id is ject the 
game to me asa positive order,’ replied John, 
‘“« Yés, Jobn; yes, oh, youare co goed,” “ Your 
wishes are the sameas orders, and you ought 
to know-well enough that I will net be ordered 





{ 


Tue papers pre fa'l o? prescsiptiona for the 
oure of hydre ia. Whatrwe consider the 
hess prescription of sll bas n6$ yet been pub. 


lished, It is this: -Oeld lead, one and one- 
third ounce, Directions: apply iuternally to 
the dog's héad. 


Fourpres (aedding teward pretty girl with's 
dozen men talking to lier) ‘Yes, she's 
deucif prdtty and‘smart- and 2idh, bat there 
sre some things about her -1-dom't like.’ 
Tuxedo: “dnfleed, what»are ‘they:?”’ “A 
dozen!imen.” 


Vistron: **Go'to the prepricior, and tel! 
him’to teke thy bill Ott properly, “and Write 
omelette’ “with two ‘d's’ and ‘het ‘one.” 
Waiter (a few minatee-Tate:): “It's all right 
now, sir. Omelete, ons shilling; two feae, 
two dbillings.”’ 


Fant : “Cabby, what-are you stoppizg cut- 
éide.s public-house. for ?’3 Oabby : ‘sBlece 
yer, siz, I didn’s stop. -Me 'orse siopped of 
‘isown hacord. B's the tonderest<aetedorse 
that.hevyer was. "E-knows I’nr thai thiraty I 
kin ‘ardly keep me. mécth ehas.” 

A GexTLemaN Who disosvered thas he wae 
$tanding-on'a lady's trainhad the preeenios of 
mind to remark, ‘‘ Toongh I msy not havethe 
power to draw an angel from the #hies, Mhave 
pimmed one fo she earth,” The lady excused 
hic, 

Witt TeLrcripa—~A ttlogram, isotethire 
tlicr ‘the foliéwing form, ‘may soon be sbar 
from Obieawo : J.-H. Soand-3o. Your ech 
has just fallen from the top story of ‘the 
Masonic Temple. Wiiltelegrap? recultas'ston 
as he geta down.”’ 

Lavy (engaginy sok): “ Why did yotiTeave 
your iset place?” Cook: ‘*f coaldn’s' etand 
the dredifatway the master and mites uted 
to quarrel, rom.’ “ What'did they ‘q@srre: 
#dont ?’’ “The way Whe fitmes Was coded 
mum.” 

Prorrsson Wuatkru: “ Who helped’yea to 
do ‘these sims?” Johnny Fizzlétop: 
“ Nobedy, -#iz.” ‘What! Nobody! -Now 
@on’t lie, Didn’é your brother he!p you?” 
“No, he didn’s help me; he cid them all-bp 
himself.” 

Hrirs: “ What did papa say when you 
told him we wautedto get married?’ Pred: 
“I wouldn’t like to ésli you; bat if the 
recording angel took down the .remarke 
verbatim he must bs an expert -eteno- 
grapher,”’ 

-Manscua: ‘SI-am ogreatty disapptiated in 
your acting, ‘sir. You: bave completely ‘rained 
my mew! play by yourtold and) weeder, per- 
formance in the love sebnes.”’ . Leading Man 
(angrily): *“Zaen’ why do thaader do you 
bave-a leading lady who-catw onions?” 

Dexane : “*Letme congratalate you, Din- 
widcie.” Dinwiidic: *"Whawvitr? ”‘ hear 
that you are the happy fatherof swing.” ‘It's 
@ ‘Mistake, Dakane; “a great © mietake.’’ 
“ What'a'a mistake; the‘twias?” ‘No; the 
‘beppy "father." 

Nor long ago in London a preachér’ fa 
@otged in this little’ bit of “#srcaem ‘Over a 
savall collestion: “ When I Itck’at the con- 
grégation,” said he, ‘‘I°ack, Whitre ate the- 

oor, and When I fosk at the colitétion, I “ask, 
eare the rich?” 

Suz: “It’s uscless to urge mé fo marry you. 
When I sayno, I otean no.” He: ‘ Aiways?” 
She: Invariably.” He: ‘Aud oan nothing 
ever change your determination when you once 
make gp your mind?” She: ‘ Absdlatety 
nothing.” He: © Well, 1 shéultn’t odre to 
marry a woman like that anyhow.” 

AN 61d man was in the witness box, and was 
being cross-examined. ‘You say you are & 
dector?” “ Yea, sir; yes, sir.” ‘ What kind 
at dector?” “ Imakeiniments, sir; I make 
intesents.”’ “ What's jour ocintment.-good 
for?’ “T's good to rub on the bead to 
etrengthen the mind.” ‘ What cifect wonkd iv 
have if you were to rob some cf it on my 
ead?” “None at ail, sir; pons ai all, We 


about by anybody,’ replied the brute, calmly, | mati bave something to siars with.” 
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SOCTETY. 


Anovt the otly women in the world wh> 
swing sheirazms in. walking.ase Amerigans. 

Green will play a leading part in all tho 
spring's new farhions, and nothing locke ro 
fresh and spring.like, 


Waxrrxe dresses are ati]i maze very simply, 
bas wish a simplicify that.bas been earéefally 
siudied and costa money. 

An alleged important discovery made ia that 
gold bangtes are not as becoming to the arm 
ac silver, 

Jackets for spting wear-are obicfly in three. 
quattsr Jength although a few aborter ones 
are Cigplayed. 

Tassie KNIVES are-now made to matoh the 
china of the different courses. The handics 
are obina and heantifally painted, 

Surrsazrs igom neuralgia age. warned bya 
rmediesl writer not to drink tea, bat to drink 
freely of cpffee into which the juice of.a lemon 
hes been aquecacd. 

‘Tne Prince gnd Princess Christian are 
going on a visit to Bertin to sea how their 
daughsfr, Prinoees Aribert of Anhalt, is epjoy- 
ing her new bome, 

Emerron Francis Joszen of Austria and 
the Queen Ragant of ‘Spain, it.ia stated, are 
eary Okmocess #0 the humbleat of their. cud- 
jeota, 

Ty the squth, wesiern. islands.of .Japan. ibe 
women are the labourers. Their hands are 
roughed ..and.#anned .with heavy. work, whilo 
the men'sa:are échicate and white, 

One reason why the Dechess of Edinhargh 
dislikes staying for long. at. Devonport’ isthe 
ines fficiency -of the acoemmedation, which 
dogs, not at-all square with the ideas of a 
priscess who ia accasjomed-to the maguifi- 
cence of Rassian padaces. 

Aswegardathe Army position-4o be given to 
PrinesGeorge of Wales,we are informed Her 
Masjasty. has privately spproved 6f Hig Royal 
Highnees being siyled-the Doke of Kent,and 
na doubt he will shortly ‘be-gazstted's Oolone! 
in. the Army, 

‘M. pz Lessres, though in ceupsrativety 
£094 bodily health, ig eo enfethled in mind 
that be, sogrosly recoguises Kis oldest feiccde, 
and ig guite inospable of sustaining a ocnver- 
sation, .Although weak, he.is.able, with.the 
maaivtanoa of.a-eervant, to getia bons his house, 
bot his condition is regarded aga extremely 
alarming. 

Irie said: that Prince George of Walestis 
to-have £15 000 -a-year*to erpporf his new 
pasiiien. ,Is.would bz quite ressonabio if ha 
were't0 have cevenra . groater -propontion 22 
the vote'for the Prince of “Waiesa ehifgren 
was £36000 s-year, so’that the three Prin- 
cesecs would st?if have £7,000 a‘ year each—a 
more $han.eampic sam, 

Any woman whose checks.are pale‘and who 
Won't ropge oan bave the prettiest glow in 
the. wold by sponging.the cheeka daily -wiéh 
cue teaspoonful of benzine in three ounces ¢f 
rove water. It ‘does not coloer, but etaply 
calla the blocd to she cheeks .natozally, and 
eannot possibly hare the meet delieste-skin ox 
cousefence, 

Tere are now in New York a number of 
capabie women who fora consideration relieve 
she ‘overburdened hoasemigtrers ‘of the :eare 
aud trouble attendant upon epring cleaning. 
Tae contrastors begin at the garret and 
guarentee to put everything in order to the 
lest load of coal in the cellar. Under.them 
woak &oorpa Of trained paint.aod window 
cleaners, with others whoze eole business it ig 
to wipe frescoad ceiliggs and walla and brosh 
ard polish farniture. They are perzonally 
responsible, not culy for the quality of their 
work, bat the honesty of those they employ 


.@tigringemuch. Patit ic jars, 





and breakages that may ocenr.  Althoveh 
thapare an exponeiva iuxury, these energetic - 
Yeung women receige liberal patronage. 


» quarter of an hour; skim, and put in pots, i 


STATISTICS, 


Azovr. twenty thougand. women in Great 
‘Britian and Ireland earn :their: Jiviog -as 
‘hospital nurses. 

No less than two hundred thousand acres_in 
Great Britain are coltivated as oroharde ond 
markets gardena. 

Tsr world consumes three bilien» pounds 
of paper syear, and it is supplied by forty: five 
handréd paper mills, 

Guns has: populaésion estimated at three 
hundred, and, fifty million, .whioh ia nearly 
equal to the entire popniation of Entope. The 
Chinese national debi ia one of the smallest, 
amounting to only thirty.eighé million five- 
hundred thousand dollars. 





GEMS. 


Casose rather io be strong in son! than in 
body. 

Evru is. most davgerous when it looks most 
like good. 

He is wise who never acts without reason 
and never agsinat it. 

Tapmutmosat thatreverity oan dois to make 
men hypocrites; it can never make then con- 
vert, 

To nos wait for:a thawge of eutward 
circamstances, bus<tske your cutward cir- 
a as they are, and make the best of 
them. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


JevureD Appie.—Fill a quart bowl with 
thinly sliced-apples.in layers with eugar..Add 
one-half:oup of ‘water, Coverwish @ saneer, 
weighted, and bake slowly three hours. Let 
it stand until cold, then turn oatyand cat with 
cream or boiled custard. 

Parsyips.—Those who like paranips will no 
doubt sppreciate them it. cooked. in the follow- 
ing menner; Grate theamoustrequiredon a 
rather course grater, and mix ‘with beaten 
eggs,.uaing eggs enough to.make a stiff batter, 
Se2son with peppersand :salt, Shapeaboui 
the size of large.oysters, and fry brown in hos 
grease, 

Torrrn —Two pounds of sugar, three onnces | 
of butter, one tea cup “of water, some ginger 


~MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tre Bank of England covers nearly three 
mores, 

Lowpon, in monetary value, is worth two and 
one-half times as minch se Psriz, 

Tue total cost of the Houses of Parliament 
was jast npon £2 000 000. sterling. 

Tr iseatimated that the cost to Russia of the 
famine and its consequences ia five hundred 
million doliare, 

Experiments in London show the atmo- 
sphere that is about forty feet above the street 
to be the purest. 

Acconpina to pbysiologists, the human 
mouth ia steadily and undeniably moving‘to- 
ward the left side of the face. 

Tue letter ‘I in the Chinese language has 
one hundred and forty-five ways.of being pro- 
nounced, and each pronnuciation has a differ. 
ent meaning, 

A ptany begun more than thres centuries 
ego by the Hczaka family of Japan has been 
kept up contianously by the various beads to 
whose chargs is was commitisd, until the 
volumes now fill eight large chests, 

Ween have in various continental cities 
done exceedingly well ax photographers. In 
Copenhagen one women photographer has for 
geveral.yeara been favoured with very flatter- 
irg commissions from tue conrt, and in 
S:ookholm another counts royalty among her 
patrons, 

A cauex ofthe largest sizs bas beon known 
to drink from thirty to fifty galiong and shen 
travel.without water for twenty days. The 
water remaing pure, and numerons instances 
are on record in which humantlife has been 
saved in the desert by killing a oamel and 
using the water from its stomach. 

Tur following are given ag nationai greet. 
ings :' ‘How can you?” Swedish. ‘How do 
you fare?” Datch. ‘ How do you stand?” 
Tralian. ‘'Go with God, Benor!” Spanish. 
‘*How, do sou ie pane aa do 

ou gpire?’’ yptian. ‘How do you 
tone athe Polish, “How do you fied 
youreelf? German, ‘' Thank God, how are 
you?" Arsbian. ‘‘May thy ehadow never 
‘grow fese!*’ Persian. “‘ How do you ccarry 
yourself?” French. ‘' How do you “@o?” 
Evgtith and American. “Bo under sthe 
guard of God!" the Ottomens. ‘How is 


' your stomach? Have youeaten your rise?” 


Chinese, 
Sraina fashions for dogs are just ont ix 
Paris. ‘When’ Chéri or Moustache arizes io 





or vanilla .to, favour, quarter. $l a.teagpoon 
cream oftartar. Patéhesu ter, cream of 
tartar,and flavouring in a saucepan, and let | 
it boil without stirring for five minutes, Then } 
ad@ the butter and let it hoil,a tittle ;.pat in | 
nwater ~when it gete kard. . Pour ous on a 
battered dish totharden, “bis maybe made | 
with a teacupfal of cream instead of. butter. | 
Preserved Ravssre—ix «pounds .of 
rhnbarb, six pounds of sugar, one femen, Cat 
the rhubarbim pictepone imch ieng. Wash ii 
very well, ‘end pot it in -a basin “with ‘the 
-pagar in Jayera,. and let. it siand. Addthe | 
lemon rind wery fiacly shopped up, and the | 
juice Of the lemon. Ties <all stand for three | 
days, then pour all the sugar, which will be 
melted, in the jelly-pan and boil up, then add 
4he whubarb.and boil forty minutes, not 


Orance Manmarsve Four pounds of bitter 
oranges, two lemons, pare she skins vary 
thinly, and:cut- them tp into ‘chips ; boil the 
chips for ‘hatf-an-hour in two breakfast coups 
of water, ‘Take off all tho-white stia of -bosh 





‘lemons and oranges, snd break thew all'cp, 
BP et.she . whole. in a jelly pan, with five break. | 


fast cups of water, end -boil gently helt-an. | 
hour. Pour all into'a jelly-hag, and let it | 
drip. .Now, put all this jiquid, the chips and 

the liqnid they were boiled in, with five | 
pounds of sugar, into the:jeliy’pan ; lstit-boil | 


t 


the morning he wears a wrapper of fine white 
or bine flarnel till he dona his wslking garb— 
& soff-lined blanket of Englich ohaviot, striped 
or spotted with white, anc covered by a langish 
closk. gathered close at the throat, It the 
,@enling.drives with his mistress ia, the after- 
noon he is gorgecas in fine cloth, plush, velvet 
or chamois skin, according to choice, . with 
colisr of «velvet°or far chosen to -snit -his 
complexicn, and » row cf gold or ilver medale 
for ornament. When the mieiresa is ‘at 
home" her pst reclines cn the softest of 
cushions, clad in velvet, with the family coat 
ofarm@on the collar, and pearl crsaments. 
ExreRusrixe relics of old. days are the gim- 
mal -tings, used both fer marriage -and 
‘betrathal. They were made of two or three 
movable “‘hocps, ons of which was worn by 
-eaoh' of the lovera during the betrothal;-but 
at tha marriage the completed ring wae united 
again, and eerved for a keeper or wedding- 
ring, the hoopa being kept together hy clasped 
hands, and-sometimes attached to a heart. 
In the North of Esrope the weddingiring 
opened in the centre, 80 that there was room 
for the finger to-enlarge with age; bat in thie 


i ease ft wag rot of plain gold, but chased and 
engraved. No doubt the double and triple 


simmal rings originated in the old ides cf a 
betrotha! couple dividing @ cvin,.ea0h Leepir ¢ 
bal’, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


JaraeTu.—There is no diffsrence. 

D. A. D.—A deed of g'tt must be drawn by a solicitor. 

Dicsy.—A sentence rans from first day of assfze. 
m E—Tae Great FBastern was laanchei January 81, 

Sreapy Reaper.—It is Mlegal to open a hairdresser's 

on Sunday. 

oy —Marrlage with a niece, or wife's niece, is 

eg +l 

Hcatve.—A girl comes of aze, as a boy does, on the 
twonty-firat birthday. 

Juorra —The execution tok place at Worcester, Jaly 
18, 1888 

L. B.—An agreement between master and servant is 
exempt from duty. 

A Lover or Docs—For every dog kept a 7s. 61. 
Ucens? must be taken out. 

©. W.—Gocds may be distrained for rent without a 
county court warrant. 

Pexecexity.—Uf ren‘ day is Saturday notice to leave 
mist be given on Satarday. 

Geary —The oharga for copying a will is 61. for each 
folio of ninety words. 

Scaoor Grat.—The murder of Mr. B.iggs, in a railway 
train, was on July 9, 1864. 

Taave_LEeR.—There are probate rogistries at Bangor, 
O.srmarthen, and St. Asaph. 

Sosscareer.—lIf the things were given unconditfoaally 
they cannot be legally recla'med. 

In Dispcre —Lord Oardigan was nt killed in the 
charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava. 

Lovet.—No music can be played in a public-house 
without a m2sic IHoense, 

Bavwo —The dog-tax was 12s In 1867, 5s. onward to 
1878, and 7s 61. since. 

Youre Reaper.—We decline t> give the meaning of 
words that may be found in any dictionary. 

@. A. K —The Trent, 180 emote: riees In Stafford- 
ehire, in a spur of the Pennine ch: 

P.osPzrity.—There are cighteen ~~ fn Scotland 
ani eight ia Ireland that iseue bank notes. 

A Jrn*tyr oy —The freedom” of a city is now 
enly aah tion, and car.ies no privileges. 

Apxovs.—Ié s rene the case in a growing lad, 
and we don't see po a of proportion for the age 
~which we should from your letter, you to be. 

Era —If you cannot cure yourself of —- pe 
else can do f for you a a for the 
purpose at all surgical instram 

Toamentsep Motratr.—A faite is not so to fini 
a home for her son of full age if he is able to work for 





Iononawr Jom —Artesian wells were so-named from 
having been long known and used in the province of 
Artols, in France. 

ae Srraoxc Misp.—The quotation (Batler’s '' Hudi- 

bras’) ts ““ He that complies against his will, Is of the 
@3mo optaion still.” 

Mecaiytc —An assistant who is lea’ 
work up to the ordinary closing hour on 
his employment. 


is bound to 
last day of 


Ovckoo.—The eldest son bas no more right to the 
farnicure than bas ths youngest son or daughter. It 
must be equally divided. 

8 W.—Staffordshire wills are dep sited at the District 
Probate Office, Lichfield. The cost of a copy depends 
on the length. 

Leo —The usual charge for searching the church 

+ of marriages is 1s. for each year, and 9. 6d. for 
c py of the entry. 

Gov.—The Early-closing Association was established 
in 1842, to abridge the hours of labour and to abol'sh 
Sunday trading. 

AnGcLicNs.—B'ushing is supposed to be produced by 
a kind of sympathy between several parts of the aety, 
occasioned by the game nerve being extended to all 

Deseatarnc Anniz.—You may bring an beta for 
rertitation of conjugal rights, which would raise the 
question of custody of the child. Apply to a solicitor. 

Sorreatsc Oxz —You should consult 

man as to the choice of a farther ad itis 
eg tost our rale to give advive on such matters. 

GC. F. a ——, rockery i txed fate 

garden on leaving, an e ee x to 
tee prone you cannot remove that without the land- 
lord's consent. 

Nowoowrormist.—" Banns of marriage” are not pub- 
shed tn chapels ; similar particulars are exhibited on a 
notic :-board at the registrars offive. The fees are about 
the same as at church. 


Desvox Jeuszs Fitizs.—1. You seem 


advise youcn the snbject. 2 We are very 


presume to 
much obliged to you for your cerrection, we hai over- 
looked the fact. 
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Otrvia.—When a gentleman joins a lady on the 
street, turning to walk with her, he fs not obliged to 
= eecort her home, He can take his leave without any 
apology. 


Gaanyis.—For exh £100 the Government, through 
the Post Office, will grant an Immediate annuity of 
#11 9s. 81. 000 wenan aged coventy. You may get full 
tables at any money-order office. 


Tap —We have seen it stated that, next to the Bible, 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress haa been ted in the 
greatest number of meee but we have no means 
of testing the accuracy of the statement. 

ConvAaLtscent ee are convalescent homes at 
= Cheltenham, Bournemonth, Weston-super-Mare, 

and other places, at which patients are taken at moder- 
ate fees, but usually the note of a subscriber is needed. 


Usnarry Morner.—There are at least 
for incurab‘es in anton, at some of which 
pa: ents are rw You one! find the fall 
y “¥ the head of “hospitals” Whitaker's 
Imanace. 


A Yousc Mormer —Abundance of pure, fresh air 
should be supplied even on the coldest nights, and the 
youngest child may become accustomed to this, 
ing tt bas ebendanee of bei-covering and warm night- 
clothes. There is no danger from colds so great as the 
danger from unventilated rooms. 


AsP.RinG Mas.—The lot of the Sotepes story- 
writing is not ahappy one. A successfal writer must 
have at least asperk of the ey called genfus, and 
besides that, plenty and 
attempt to write, but nineteen-twentieths ot 
by the roadside before even one of their M38. is stated. 





THE LAST SHALL BE FIRST. 


pape! sanpenne by /y de thing, 
It safe oc:asion gave it to bis ha ! 
pete hw at its close, Rect ense ring, 
C upied with praises, throu gh a grateful land 
Who would not hear with juy some great 
Biddiog him dare to earn a glorious name? 
Tae task is easy that secures us fame. 


pot ct} Dew eiiem comes comes the trumpet call 

That stirs the pulse and fills the veins with flame, 
When victory a+ks fierce effort, once for all, 

And smiling fortune points a way to fame 

Along some path of honour, free from blame. 

To one, the call to do great deeds speaks loud, 

To one, amid a vast unhonoured crowd. 


Far otherwise the common lot of man, 

Our hourly toll but seeks the means to live ; 
Oar dull monotonous labour knows no plan, 
Sve that which stern necessity doth give. 
Oar earning< fill an ever-lesking sieve ; 

Our task fulfilled, another >t li succeeds, 

And brief neglect brings ove:growth of weeds, 


Across their brows a deepening 
} woh n ap ele ty 


the purpose, Tappen iq’ of the 
American army. andre was hanged in the full uniform 
ot his rank as major. 


Kit.—The lands ey A Colambus and other 
pavigators were supposed to be Indies, and thy were 
collectt ane eee ae & of — atsuming the 
title ot Ktng of the Indies. truth was known 
the distinctive term West im indies was applied to 

Amerioa, and that of E.wt Indies to Asiatic India. In 
its most restrictive sense the West Indies mean the 
islands lying between North and Scuth América. 


who know all about such things 
- A-ha hy ¢ was a bishop 
of great renown all the boys and girls of his 
day thought him a fine fellow. For something 
con’ to the desires of Clandius, Emperor of Rome, 
he was bt fa yay for 

enno “= 
he was easily canonized. 








WarTeR.oo.— Waterloo Bridge was designed by Linne)l 
Bond, and butlt for a public pow pve J by ‘Jobn. Pe smnte. 
pees commences in 1811, and opened in June, 1817, 


Toots —France had to pay Germany £200,000,000 as a 
war og ee on the cendition tase on that a Garman army 
should remain ia France until a hentai 
over. The treaty under which this huge amount be: 
payable was signed on 26th February. 1872 bn the last last 
tustalment of the debt was handed to the German 
authorities on 8rd ae any “" ous of 
occupation withdrew ten days later. 


across the 
yoy largest ots ship in the world fs sald 
to be in the possession of France. Her name fs the 


a ds baaae wb te eee 
fs three 








In Esstern and extreme porthern 
cust al as Gell Ueenaes ted ac Ge eee 

AstonsuMent.—The Qaeen sometimes gives £3 to 

the oO! children at a birtb, but only when 


indigen 

extsts respecting the origin of 
the Royal bounty of three o- ven to mothers 
who present their husbands with Some think 
it wt ony By can be ‘exacted as @ roward for > 
creasing population, and —though they do 
not put it on so high a ground—are of opinion that it is 
a bounty to which every mother of triplets is entitled. 








Taz Lowpon Post-tree, 
. “7 _——— i 
Avi Back Numsers, Parts and Vorumes are in print, 
and may be had of al] booksellers. 


NOTIOE.—Part 365, Now Ready 
Eightpence. 


Also Vol. LVII., WIT bean fe ees. 
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